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... just a few things: 


THE TREMENDOUS sUCcEss of the 
workers’ retreat movement in Boston, 
which Mr. Schommer reports in this 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER, is a confirma- 
tion, if any were needed, of the value 
which the Spiritual Exercises have in 
the social apostolate. They have been 
recommended repeatedly by the Holy 
See, our own General Congregations 
and Generals. Father Murphy’s pio- 
neering work in adapting the Exercises 
to a nine-month program is a sort of 
pilot-model from which other attempts 
can derive inspiration and information. 
If further information about details 
of the work in Boston will be of use, I 
shall be glad to request either Mr. 
Schommer or Father Murphy for more 
details and print them in later issues. 
It might be worth remarking that the 
Boston success — and the reasonably 
assured success of similar attempts in 
almost any industrial center of the 
United States — attests to the living 
Catholicity of many American Catholic 
workers. 


WHILE THAT REMARK about Ameri- 
can Catholic workers is true, Father 
Murphy’s obiter dictum that ten years 
from now conditions might be tragi- 
cally different merits reflection. In 
“Trends” you will find a note headed, 
Parish Surveys, which gives some fig- 
ures about Catholic marriages in a 
limited number of parishes. The num- 
ber of invalid marriages will be an 
ominous confirmation of what Father 
Murphy fears. 

° 


MEMBERS OF THE Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege Race Relations Conference have 


asked me to extend their thanks to all 
who have collaborated with them in the 
January survey of Negro crime report- 
ing. At present they are too busy with 
ordinary scholastic work and the task 
of evaluating the survey material to 
send thanks themselves, but they intend 
to write to their helpers later. In this 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER you will find 
a summary of data from the New 
Orleans survey under “Trends.” 


THe ARTICLE ON women in industry, 
prepared by Mr. James J. Quinn of 
Saint Mary’s, is on hand and will be 
printed before the end of the school 
year, if possible. Latest data on the 
number of women workers, supplied 
by Mr. Quinn since his article was 
forwarded, show that there are 17.7 
million women in the labor force and 
that the 15.8 million in nonagricultural 
industries constitute 31.3 per cent of 
total employment in those industries. 


Two YEARS AGO a graduate student 
at Catholic University completed a 
master’s thesis in nursing which was a 
survey of attitudes and policies of 
Catholic schools of nursing in the 
United States toward the education of 
Negro nurses. Since the annual direc- 
tory of the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion publishes data on the same ques- 
tion, it is possible to check progress in 
Negro nursing education. Basic data 
on the question will be published in 
the June issue of SOCIAL ORDER. There 
will also be an article about progress 
in the Interracial Review. 

Lo £GE ods 
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Year-long retreats for workers have 
had a phenomenal success in Boston 
under Father Edward Murphy’s 


direction. 


RETREATS FOR WORKERS 


Boston’s St. Joseph’s League 


Cyril O. Schommer, S.J]. 


Weston College 


““w7eEARS AGO I started searching for 


an apt instrument to help the 
spiritually needy, and at last I have 
found it in Saint Joseph’s Retreat 
League for Working Men,” boomed 
Boston’s big and beloved Archbishop, 
Richard J. Cushing. 


“We had to abandon our original 
plan of the regular 3 day retreat,” 
conceded eloquent, smooth voiced 


Father Edward L. Murphy, S.J., “to 


take over this arrangement extending 


through 9 months of each year..... At 
present we are three and a half years 
ahead of our estimate....This May 
(1950) we expect to reach our capac- 
ity of 700 men per month.... Yes. we 
are planning to start another house in 
the near future... .” 


And from one of the working men 
came this story, “What do I get out 
of it?—Father, I never realized I was 
such a great guy! !” 


Thus within ear-shot of Bunker-Hill. 
Boston’s north-end became the head- 
quarters of a new unit of socially and 
spiritually liberated men among the 
teeming mass of its workers. Their 
captain is a middle-aged, apostolic 
priest, Father Edward L. Murphy, S.J. 
who left the lecture platform of phi- 
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losophy and theology at Weston Col- 
lege to see what could be done about 
the spiritual rejuvenation of the na- 
tions abandoned workingmen. 


Cooperative Effort 


While he has been the leader of the 
movement, three others have been act- 
ive with him also. so that it is truly 
a cooperative undertaking and a joint 
success. The other three are: Fathers 
Peter Dolin, Paul Murphy and Felix 
Talbot. The two Murphys are brothers. 


The home of that new spiritual reno- 
vation is three remodeled class-rooms 
on the second floor of Saint Mary’s 
Grade School in Boston. Some years 
ago. after a fire had damaged the 
building. the first floor alone was used 
for the school-children. The second 
was still in quite a run-down state due 
to 12 years of neglect. Saint Joseph’s 
Retreat League for working men now 
functions within the confines of three 
of the former classrooms, one of which 
is divided by a base-board partition 
to make two smal] rooms for personal 
interviews with the priests; another 
serves as a chapel and the other as a 
lounge where discussions and_black- 
board instructions are held. Beyond 
that. there is nothing more to the 
physical set-up, but its importance lies 


in this that it is the flowering of an 

intriguing story — of an idea that 

6c eas 

made young men see visions.” 
Permission Granted 


At the turn of the new year of 1948, 
when Father Murphy had finally de- 
cided upon his venture, he broached 
the subject to his provincial and gained 
an adherent. However, it was impos- 
sible to expect any financial help from 
him. So with Father McEleney’s bless- 
ing and permission to use stipends 
received from retreats, lectures, ser- 
mons, missions, etc., to defray expenses, 
Father Edward Murphy’s brother, 
Paul, began to pound the pavement to 


find a building. 


Saint Mary’s school was not the first 
he looked at, but after a few tries, the 
two brothers decided to accept the 
offer of the superior at Saint Mary’s, 
Father Whalen, allowing them the use 
of the rooms. This would be a good 
beginning. The renovating would have 
to be done by the Fathers assigned to 
the retreat work. Consequently, from 
April to July of ’48, they set to work, 
planning, painting, varnishing, pound- 
ing, sawing—everything save scraping 
the floors and plastering the walls. 
This was a working-man’s retreat house 


in every sense of the word. The ex- 


penses? — $2,000 plus sweat, new 
muscles, aching backs and arms. 
“The working-man cannot afford a 
reeular retreat house,” Father Murphy 
once stated, “and we could not wait 
for a subsidy, so we did the best we 
could—just to get started.” 


Drafting Recruits 


But an empty set of rooms does 
nobody any good. The next part of the 
program called for men, so the Fathers 
tramped out to factories, shops, docks, 
any place where they could find labor- 
ing men who would listen to their 
plans. About 5,000 of these men were 
personally contacted that way and said 
they were ready to cooperate. 

July finally steamed in, and 12 rather 
bewildered men climbed to the second 


floor of Saint Mary’s grade school to 
begin a retreat. They were anything 
but comfortable about it. According to 
an initial plan, the Fathers had the 
idea of men coming every evening for 
several successive days, and returning 
home for sleep. However, they de- 
cided upon a new plan, even before 
that first summer retreat in July, the 
one which actually is in operation now. 
It is as follows: 


The Final Draft 


1. Rather than seek continuity for 
three successive nights, it was decided 
to give the exercises over a span of 9 
months, requiring the exercitants to 
come for one night each month. If 
the men would return, their contact 
with them could probably be very 
effective. 


2. As the laborer could not afford 
to dock time off his working hours 
and family obligations, the exercises 
were scheduled from 6:30 in the even- 
ing to 9:15. After that the men could 
return home, unless they wished to 
discuss problems with the priests. 


3. “Too many think that every effort 
of the Church involves some money- 
making scheme,” interjected Father 
Murphy, “so we decided that there 
would be absolutely no charge. There 
is an offering box in the lounge now, 
but it is never mentioned.” (As a 
matter of fact, the movement is sup- 
ported by the small donations of the 
men, and by the stipends the Fathers 
are able to obtain for sermons and 
lectures. Several other concessions are 
made since the retreats are entirely a 
charity work). 

Publicity 

4. There would be little if any 
publicity. The reason? One of the 
objectives of the Retreat League is to 
meet the desire of the Holy See that 
working men be made apostles. There- 
fore growth has been made the respon- 
sibility of the men—through personal 
contact with other men—and inspira- 
tion the responsibility of the priests. 
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5. An attempt at accommodation of 
the exercises would be made, amount- 
ing to three chapel talks each night on 
the exercises — the first talk always 
from the first week, and the 2nd and 
3rd talks from the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
weeks of the exercises. Between chapel 
talks there would be two blackboard 
discussions which treated of various 
issues vital to Catholicism and to the 
working-man. For example, all last 
year, the two messages on Secularism 
of the Bishops of the U. S. were 
thoroughly discussed. Then, of utmost 
importance, is the vindication of the 
authority of the Church to advance 
principles for guidance in the various 
phases of society, education, politics, 
labor-management, unionism, family, 
the Federal aid to education bill, birth 
control, euthanasia, alcoholism and 
other questions. 


The subject of the exercises would 
change with each year’s revision while 
the subject of the retreat would change 
once a month. 


Figures Speak! 


That was the tentative procedure. 
and as Friday evening, September 10, 
1948, approached, four Jesuit priests 
looked hopefully for their first recruits. 
They did come—not in droves, how- 
ever—just four, one for each priest. 
Since then the new accommodation of 
the exercises has been vindicated. The 
second week of operation brought 10 
men; the third, 27; the fourth, only 7. 
but the total for the month was 48. 
September, 1949, one year later, 
brought 253 men. May, 1949, the end 
of the first season, showed an increase 
of 235 men over the total for the first 
nine months, 283 men. In December. 
1949, the number rose to 370 men. But 
the growth is so amazing that after 15 
retreat days in January, 1950, over 
325 had already come for the exercises. 
April and May are expected to bring 
a capacity crowd of 700 men _ per 
month. 
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These figures in themselves tell] 
clearly that something vital is being: 
done in Saint Joseph’s Retreat League» 
for Workingmen. But the most heart- - 
ening part of it all is that 75 per cent! 
of the men return for the succeeding ; 
months. 


Growth 


From a look at the chart, it is easy’ 
to see how the beginning was a time: 
for discouragement, until the workers ; 
became apostolic. “But the growth 
has been more rapid this year,” said 
Father Murphy, “and there are nights 
when we accomodate numbers very 
poorly. The ideal number is 35, 
though we have nights when numbers 
go from 40-60. This makes it difficult 
to establish personal contact with the 
priest in all cases. Experience has 
shown so far that there is no substitute 
for personal contact with the priest— 
and that we wish to preserve.” 


Attendance, 1948-1949 
First Second Third Fourth 


Month Week Week Week Week 
September 4 10 Pat | 
October 25 29 23 10 
November 19 37 52 9 
December 13 23 geil 5 
January 37 50 50 26 
February 45 58 56 48 
March 50 35 85 71 
April 60 0 63 82 
May 50 72 65 95 


——— 


“Each man is interviewed by one of 
the Fathers when he first comes: we 
investigate principally his state of 
soul,” he added. “Then the Fathers are 
on hand to be consulted each night by 
the men. During the first year of oper- 
ation, over 100 were restored to the 
sacraments who had been away from 
2 to 50 years.” 


At the present rate of growth a new 
center will have to be opened next 
September for it is felt that more than 
39 men a night reduces the effective- 
ness of the work, 


Without resorting to figures for 
ilent proof of the actual spiritual 
egeneration that is taking place 
hrough these retreats, Father Murphy 
aintained it is “significant that al- 
ost all the men delight in feeling a 
ompanionship with the priest.” “The 
ajority,” he continued, “say that it 
is the first time in their lives that they 
ave sat down and talked things out 
ith a priest, and there is almost uni- 
ersal enthusiasm and gratitude for 
hat is offered to them.” 


Who Come? 


Mixed occupational groups make up 
the retreatants thus far, but Father 
Murphy suggested that “the time may 
ome when we shall have to assign 
evenings to certain groups. At present, 
no, since there seems to be some ad- 
vantage in impressing Christian soli- 
darity upon them by the mixture of 
occupations.” 


Primary Objective 


The priests do not attempt to edu- 
cate the men in unionism or labor- 
management relations or the labor 
encyclicals. The primary objective of 
this group is the sanctification of the 
lives of the working men, and through 
them, the sanctification of their fam- 
ilies. (It might be of interest to note 
that a prominent priest labor-instructor 
admitted to Father Murphy that he 
could count on the fingers of both 
hands the number of sincerely apos- 
tolic Catholics he had met in his labor 
school. A raise in pay and advance- 
ment in the union were al] they thought 
about: so on the basis of that experi- 
ence, he could hardly offer hopes of 
ereat success in this new venture). 


Domestic situations have been found 
not to be as wholesome as they should 
be, since separations are many, and 
the Fathers are at work to evolve a 
method for effecting reconciliations— 
a matter in which heretofore they have 
had no success. 


Despite the fact that confessions are 
heard on each night of the exercises, 
the priests have not succeeded in im- 
pressing the value of frequent confes- 
sion upon the men, “but that will come, 
we feel sure,” Father Murphy mused. 

Another effective tool used for the 
men is the League of the Sacred Heart. 
All the men are enrolled in it. receive 
the leaflets each month, and hear a few 
words spoken at each meeting about 
the general and mission intentions. 


Evaluation 


When recently asked how he would 
honestly evaluate his work to date, 
Father Murphy replied, “It may be too 
early to decide how we should evaluate 
the work, but it seems to be valuable 
judging merely from the grateful re- 
actions of the men and from the record 
of their constancy.” 

“The ordinary working man suffers 
from the blight of individualistic piety 
that seems to have affected the whole 
body of the Church. The focus of his 
attention is on himself, instead of on 
his responsibility towards others. Con- 
sequently he suffers from a fear of 
or a sense of inferiority about his 
faith. The Church he considers a mere 
convenience and not his life. and thus 
he is content with a minimum of prac- 
tice. He has no sense of responsibility 
for others spiritually, even for those 
in his own family. Mammon and 
spending to the hilt without any pro- 
vision for the future, drink, injustice 
by ducking work. chiseling or stealing. 
carelessness in reception of the Sacra- 
ments and in prayers, bad example to 
non-Catholics — all these are big 
difficulties. 


Our Solution 


“Consequently we are obliged to 
emphasize a sense of dignity in their 
lives founded on their membership in 
Christ, loyalty to the Church. a sense 
of responsibility for the reputation of 
the Church, courage in proposing 


“Catholic attitudes to others, justice in 


their private dealings and work, sancti- 
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fication of their families, patience and 
fortitude in hardship, and the value of 
poverty and self-denial. 

“We exhort them to patience too, 
with the problem of their state in life, 
by admitting it and by attempts to 
improve themselves in the status in 
which they are. We show them the 
spiritual dignity of any kind of work 
only because Our Lord took it up. 

“With regard to his virtues, three 
are outstanding, and they make him a 
powerful force in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. He is simple, therefore 
teachable. He is extremely grateful. 
and his personal loyalty is one of the 
finest treasures he posseses. He is 
convinced that in being loyal to us, he 
is loyal to the Church and to Christ.” 


The Inspiration 


Some time ago, Father Murphy was 
asked wherein Jay the inspiration for 
this new work of his. His answer was 
forthright: “The insistence of the Holy 
See that we go to the working-man, is 
one reason,” he said. “Secondly, the 
urging of the last two General Con- 
gregations of the Society that we work 
for the transformation of society. 
Thirdly, the letter of the present Very 
Rev. Father General, De ministeriis 
nostris, selecting new emphases in our 
work, among them being the reforma- 
tion of social order particularly 
through our means of the Exercises. 
Fourthly, the statement of the Bishops 
of the United States for two consecu- 
tive years that the vice which was 
attempting to stifle the lives of Catho- 
lics was secularism.” 

For Father Murphy, divine providence 
seemed to be giving America ten years’ 
grace before there might be the loss 
of the working classes for the Church 
in America comparable to the losses in 
Europe, for “secularism is merely the 
threshold of Communism,” he stated. 
“The Holy Father insisted time and 
again, that whether we like it or not a 


great new power was coming into the ” 


life of the world—the great masses of 
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the workers—and it would throw its 
weight around for Christ or anti-Christ,. 
inasmuch as it was transformed by the 
life and truth of Christ or not.” For an: 
apostle the time for action was now.' 

The chart was graciously given for 
our use in compiling this survey of 
the retreat work. 


A Year’s Plan 


It is the general plan Father Murphy 
wrote for the season of 1948-1949. 
The numbers [, II, and III, refer to 
the first, second and third talks given 
in the chapel on the exercises them- 
selves. The three talks scheduled for 
the month of September are given 20 
times during the month, once each) 
retreat evening. October talks begin 
with the month of October and con-- 
tinue throughout the month, and so on} 
with the other months. 


One can see, upon analysis, thatt 
there is a definite development intended | 
in the retreat. The Fathers were hesi- - 
tant in the beginning about giving only’ 
the first week during the first few: 
months, for fear the men would not be» 
disposed to return, so they brought in | 
the second week, as shown. The ad- - 
justment seems to have been effective. . 


Mementoes of the Retreat 


In the appendix are sample outlines | 
which are handed out to each man as | 
he enters the chapel. These particular : 
outlines concern the retreat year of — 
1949-1950. They contain the chief 
points spoken about in the chapel, 
jokingly referred to as “homework.” 
and are supposed to be a guide for 
the men during the rest of the month. 
The men are eager to have them. One 
told Father Murphy that the reason he 
wanted an extra copy was because his 
“wife had to live on that for the 
month also.” 

The chart printed earlier shows the 
record of attendance for 1948-1949, 
Christmas week will probably be 
shifted next year for obvious reasons. 
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The entire retreat was given even 
though only one man decided to come. 
Note that Mondays and Fridays seem 
to be the generally weak nights. The 
most encouraging thing about the 
whole chart is the clear proof that 
with the retreat the men become apos- 
tolic—contacting other men for the 
same spiritual helps they themselves 
obtained. 


The Schedule for each Evening 


The actual schedule of the evening 
is the following: 
6:30—Rosary and talk in the chapel 
7:05—to the lounge for the first 
discussion 


*7:35—Second talk in the chapel, 
preceded by the litany of 
Saint Joseph 

8:00—To the lounge, second dis- 
cussion 


8:30—Third talk in the chapel and 
Benediction 
9:05-9:15—Finished 
Several minutes are given to the men 
after the chapel talk for meditation. 
Interviews are conducted during the 
rest periods, 

A few further points might be inter- 
esting; for instance, how the priests 
would accomodate dogma to the 
workers. Father Murphy explained, 
“We work from the known to the 
unknown; from the moral union of 
civil societies to the blood and moral 
union of the family to the life-union 
of those united in Christ. This last 
does away with all those human bar- 
riers and distinctions of race, color, 
nation that men are wont to fashion 
—but not so God. We also draw out 
the equality that is manifest in the 
Blessed Sacrament, in the crucifixion. 
in the Church, and in the Mass—the 
great leveller.” 
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“Mediator Dei” 


Again, all last year the Fathers used 
Mediator Dei as the backbone of the 
black-board talks. “The system fol- 
lowed was to impress upon the men 
the sense that the Mass is our form of 
worship.” continued Father Murphy. 
“We would write out sentences on the 
board from the Encyclical and then 
explain (drawing principles from 
them) that worship was an act of the 
total organism and that one must be 
in it consciously and actively to reap 
the proper benefits God intended to 
give.” 

Finally, Father Murphy summed up 
the directives that he and his fellow 
priests would give to those who would 
like to engage themselves in labor for 
a like Apostolate. “Love the working- 
man. Realize his importance in the 
scheme of the life of the Church. 
Learn his difficulties and strive to find 
out why he thinks that way. The exer- 
cises are well suited for adaptation 
and you must know them thoroughly. 
Be prepared to give the men a lot of 
your time. to go to their houses and 
explain matters to the family—and be 
ready to face discouragement at every 
turn, 


The Instructio on the 
Social Apostolate 


One could hardly end this article in 
a better way than to quote the latest 
Instructio on the Social Apostolate of 
the Society of Jesus, by Father General, 
dated October, 1949: “To anyone who 
thinks of the problem, it is plain that 
nothing solid and lasting can be... 
accomplished, unless the souls of men — 
are interiorly transformed by the true — 
principles of the Gospel....Among 
the most efficacious means for promot- 
ing the social spirit must be counted 
the Spiritual Exercises, given both to 
management and to labor... .” 


Appendix 


| September Reflections 


ist Talk—Foundation 

All human life is essentially religious; 
ie., no area of life is independent of God 
nor is any event independent of God. 

Totally religious—body, soul and _ all 
faculties of individual belong to God and 
must have a reference to God and must be 
used according to His Laws. 


Universally religious—All the phases of 
life are dependent on God and must be 
referred to God and must be lived out 
according to His design. God is the origin, 
the support and the goal of all things; 
especially of human beings. 

The desired idea is that they get some 
notion of the transcendence of God, His 
Majesty and Sovereignty over all things; 
answerable to God for everything in life. 
2nd Talk—Kingdom 


Catholic Life belongs to Christ. He 
purchased it; He gives it; He will judge it. 

He wills to extend that life through His 
members to the whole world—to their 
world. 


No greater gift in life than to assist 
Christ in drawing souls to God, winning 
them back when they have gone away; 
drawing them to the faith who do not 
have it. 


Two Standards— 


Catholic life is militant. Satan vs. Christ; 
Stalin vs. Pope; Communists vs. Catholics; 
in U. S. secularists also vs. Catholic 
Church; secular leaders vs. Catholic 
Bishops; secularized people vs. Catholic 
people. 

Satan says — we must not differ on 
religion; America is great because it has 
suppressed religious differences. 


Pope says—Stand up and be counted; 
there is no middle course—either you are 
with me or against me. This is a time for 
greatness in Catholic life and loyalty. 


* * * 


October Reflections 
1st Talk—Sin 
Sin is essentially a lie. 


It denies universal dependence upon God 
in body and soul. 


It removes some area of life from obedi- 
ence to God. 


It abuses some creature that God has 
made. 


It is a refusal to admit Christ's sover- 
eignty and right to our total loyalty. 


It is a cowardly failure in supreme 
conflict between Christ and Satan. 
2nd Talk—Incarnation 


The corruption and hopelessness of the 
world. 


God's mysterious love for man; “God 
so loved the world.” 


The Son's Obedience to the Will of the 
Father. 


He knew the wisdom, love of Father's 


Will. 


Christ’s obedience cancelled out Adam's 
disobedience, and gave the example of 
how all of us are redeemed. 


Obedience to God's Will in our lives. 
Can't pretend to belong to Christ, unless 
we practice this fundamental virtue of His 


life. 


Obedience to God's Will requires that 
we see the wisdom and love for us in the 
Divine Will. 
3rd Talk—Our Lady and the Incarnation 


The first human cooperator with God. 

Perfect obedience to the Divine Will; 
complete agreement with the Divine plan 
of redemption; Fiat. 

No reservations in her will to accept 
God's plan; either economic or social or 
physical. 

As cooperators with that plan in 1949 
we must obey perfectly and agree whole- 
heartedly with God's plan for us and for 
the world through us. 

Obedience to God's Will in one’s state 
of life; work, home associations. 

Our Lady's courage—must be courageous 
today to follow God's Will and to accept 
His idea for our lives. - 


* * * 


November Reflections 
ist Talk—Purgatory 
The fact. It reveals the inherent evil of 
sin. No man can be indifferent to venial 
sin, with this certain retribution facing him. 
Ponder Our Lord's words: “Believe Me, 
thou shalt not be set at liberty until thou 
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hast paid the last farthing.’ Mt. 5, 26. And 
St. Paul's: “He will be saved, though only 
as men are saved by passing through fire.” 
I Goro 5: 


Purgatory is the proof of the evil of 
venial sin. Charity to souls now in Purga- 
tory: our own of the flesh, and especially 
any for whose faults we may have been 
responsible. 


2nd Talk— Visitation 


The Magnificat: its sentiments should be 
our reactions, as well as Mary’s, to God's 
goodness in Redemption. Our Lady's an- 
swer to Elizabeth: ‘My soul magnifies the 
Lord: my spirit has found joy in God who 
is my Saviour. Because He has looked 
graciously upon the lowliness of His hand- 
maid: He who is mighty, He whose name 
is holy, has wrought for me His wonders. 
He has mercy on those who fear him.” 


A call not only to gratitude, but to 
FAITH. St. Elizabeth pays one tribute to 
Mary: “Blessed art thou that hast be- 
lieved.” Without faith, Catholic life cannot 
be lived joyously. 

The first lesson Mary teaches the world 
is practical love of the neighbor: this 
virtue is disappearing in our times; “let the 
Church, the State, etc., do it.” 


3rd Talk—Visitation 


Our Lady carrying Christ that He may 
bring salvation and sanctification to the 
world. My apostolate. I carry Christ, 
especially after Holy Communion: frequent 
reception, if I am to effectively do His 
work in the bettering of souls. Let me 
ponder this thought: 


Over the hillside Mary went, 

Carrying Christ; and all along the road 

The Christ she carried generously 
bestowed 

His grace on all she met. She had not 
meant 

To tell she carried Christ. But all about 
her 

Glowed such joy, that into stony hearts 
love flowed, 

And even to the unborn John, Christ's 
grace was sent. 

Christ, in His Sacrament of love each 
day 

Dwells in my soul a little space, and then 

I walk life's crowded highways, passing 
men 


Who seldom think of God. 
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It is to 


these, I pray 
That I may carry Christ. For it may be 
Some would not know Him, were it not 
for me. 
‘ (Author unknown) 
* * * 


December Reflections 
Ist Talk—Triple Colloquy Petitions 
* * * 

a. Interior knowledge of my sins—hatred 
of them. What sin does to me — 
defaces likeness of Christ in soul: 
leaves soul empty ruined temple 
where once the Holy Spirit dwelt. 
Makes me a coward in Kingdom of 
God. Nothing so merits hatred as 
our own sins. Hatred given to man 
by God to make him fight for and 
protect good, and ward off evil. 


b. The disorder of my actions and ha- 
tred for such disorder. Sin is living 
as an animal or a devil—Sin is living 
as a fool who thinks he can by-pass 
God's law. Sin turns the man of 
Christ into a man of Satan. The only 
reasonable attitude is hatred for such 
perversion. 


c. Knowledge of the world: hatred of it 
and removal from my life. The chil- 
dren of this world drive for earthly 
goods which rot and rust. The world 
offers a corruptible crown of pleasure, 
wealth, fame. The worldling lives 
only for today, looks only for earth. 
Yet you cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon; many Catholics tried and have 
failed; denied Christ for a woman or 
a drink or a college education or a 
job. Such things must be removed 
from our thinking and desiring. 


2nd Talk—Nativity 


Essence of it: Glory to God and peace 
to men. 
The Glory—revelation of God's love 
and mercy for me in His Son. 
The Peace—in Christ we are restored 
to God's family and hope eternal. 
My glory to God—loving, courageous 
obedience to One I know so well. 
My peace—Keeping God first in my 
life; keeping God all in my life. 
Prayer, Sacraments, practice of vir- 
tues; Christ-centered, His men. 
3rd Talk—Flight into Egypt 
Herod feared the infant King and tried 
to destroy Him. 


_ The world fears His church and tries to 
destroy it and us. 

God did not intervene in the slaughter 
of the innocents. 

God does not intervene in the slaughter 
and hatred of Catholics. 

Jesus, Mary and Joseph fled as other 
human beings would. 

Catholics must not expect God to take 
hardship away, but to give the courage 
to bear it as they did, and trust in Him. 


~ *~ * 


January Reflections 


ist Talk—Frequent Confession 
The Hoiy Father has asked this of us. 


1. Christ instituted this Sacrament of 
Forgiveness for us. 
He knew our need better than we 
do. 
Therefore He gave this powerful 
help against sin. 
2. Acts of the Penitent. 


Contrition—If we know horror of 
sin, we grieve much over it. If 
we truly hate it, we will not sin 
again. 

Confession—We accuse ourselves; 
we are not accused; we accuse 
self of all unconfessed mortal 
sins; we are free to confess venial 
sins; good to do so. 

Satisfaction We must be glad to 
repair evil we have done; say 
penance fervently; offer other 
prayers also. Frequent attend- 
ance at Holy Mass—best satis- 
faction. 

3. Acts of the Priest. 

Judge—He must judge extent of 
guilt; he must know sins. 

Physician—He must heal disease of 
sin; cure of advice. 

Teacher—He must instruct on evil 
and on ways of holiness. 


4. Use of Sacrament— 
Little excuse nowadays for not 
going weekly. A wonderful gift of 
God; he does not restrict use of it. 
Failure to use it is black ingratitude 
for His merciful love. 

5. Effects of Sacrament 
Humility grows; bad habits cor~- 
rected; will strengthened; self-con- 
trol attained; holiness increased. 


2nd Talk—The Kingdom of Christ, The 


Church 

Its King—Son of God, Redeemer of the 
World, Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 

His Vicar on earth—The Holy Father, 
successor of St. Peter. 

His Cause—Conquest of Satan and sin; 
eternal salvation of souls. 

The Church—His growing kingdom on 
earth which He founded. 

The Members—we who have received 
the grace and vocation of faith. 

Our Part—loyalty of love for Christ, 
Pope, Church. 

Action—greater holiness, defense of 
faith in homes, places of employment 
and associations. 

Zeal to bring wayward back to 
Christ—apostles. Assist non-Catholics 
to enter Kingdom of Christ. 


3rd Talk—The Example of the King in 


Prayer, Forty Days in the Desert 


Our Lord did not need this prayer but 
we needed example of importance of it. 
Many Scripture texts prove He prayed 
often and long. As men of Christ, 
prayer is most powerful armor in fight. 
Why Pray?—Adoration; God must be 
adored; prayer is adoration. 
Thanksgiving; God must be thanked; 
prayer thanks God. 
Petition; our needs are great; God 
must be asked to help. 

Effects of Prayer—It directs our souls to 
God; keeps Him first. It gives us 
courage of love to grow in holiness. 
Obtains divine help for us to live as 
men of Christ. 

When to Pray—beginning and end of 
day. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
whenever possible. Often during the 
day; in times of trial and temptation. 

How to Pray—Vocal prayer; our Father, 
Hail Mary, Rosary, Ejaculation. Men- 
tal prayer—hunger of heart for God, 
love, sorrow for sin, praise, thanks- 
giving, adoration, hope. 

Mercy-Killing— (This was undoubtedly 

introduced because of the prevalence of 

the Dr. Sanders case). 

Sentimental, sob-sister humanitarian- 
ism, afraid of Christ Crucified. Denies 
spiritual value of suffering; therefore 
sin. Ignores sacredness of life as God's 
gift and right. Suicide for sick who 
request or permit it. Murder by the 
one who does it. 
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Television, at present groping and 
growing tremendously, has a vast future 
and an apostolic potential. 


TELEVISION: 
COMPETITION IN THE PARLOR 


Industry With a Future 


William C. McInnes, S.J. 


Weston College 


O* A TYPICAL Sunday, Msgr. Fulton 

Sheen will preach a sermon to 
about 1,500 Catholics at St. Patricks’ 
11 o’clock Mass. 

In the afternoon he walks across 5th 
Avenue to the NBC studio in Radio 
City and addresses another congrega- 
tion. an invisible audience of 4.000.000 
Americans! 


First heard in 1930, his Catholic 
Hour celebrates its twentieth year in 
radio this month. Catholic broadcast- 
ing has come a long way since Rey. 
Michael J. Ahearn, S.J.. first put reli- 
gious programs on a network basis 
back in 1929, and most people would 
agree that Catholic radio is here to 
stay. But there is now in the parlor a 
competitor for the center of attraction 
—the television set, a new challenge to 
the initiative and imagination of our 
apostolate. 


Growing Fast 


Across the nation the news of the 
year in communication circles is TV, 
An accepted fixture, the 3 million sets 
now in operation are already cutting 
down the movie and radio fields, and 
according to J. R. Poppele, president 
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of the Television Broadcasters Associa- 
tion, television set ownership should 
pass the 7,500,000 by next Christmas. 
In 1947, 178,000 sets cautiously ap- 
peared on the market; in 1948, 800,000 
and in 1949 a whopping 2,100,000 
sets, representing an investment by the 
American public of almost a billion 
dollars, arrived in large city homes. 


Today four giant networks—NBC, 
CBS, ABC and Dumont—and over 100 
stations are pouring material over 
those screens; every new 13-week cycle 
brings new sponsors to TV, and already 
set manufacture has reached the com- 
petitive stage when built-in antennas. — 
sharp-focus picture, easy tuning and 
low price begin to play increasingly 
important roles in the bulging indus- 
try. Manufacturers, network owners, 
advertisers and the public at large are 
fascinated by this child prodigy. 


The growing boy, however, is still 
much of an infant, especially in the 
programing department. No one is yet 
sure exactly how this gangling child 
should be tamed, for no one has yet 
the experience to call himself a tele- 
vision psychiatrist. Thus format is the 
major problem of marketing men in 
TV today. A combination of motion 


picture and radio reaching right into 
‘the home, its potential audience in- 
cludes the patrons of both. 


According to a recent Fortune survey, 
radio is the first choice among all the 
leisure-time activities of both men and 
women in this country by almost twice 
the number of votes for the second- 
rated leisure time activity of either 
men or women. That is just the begin- 
ning of TV, which arrives not only 
through the one channel of sound but 
through the double track of sound and 
sight, bringing fashion shows, Chester- 
field smoke rings, Colgate shaving tests 
and 1950 Buicks doing tricks on the 
proving grounds right to the parlor 
table, an impact never before possible. 


Changing like an adolescent these 
past two years, program content has 
been in steady flux. Vaudeville was 
resurrected to fill in the gap on the 
screen; o!d movie films from Holly- 
wood closets were dusted off just to 
satisfy the voracious appetite of the 
medium; in desperation camera men 
ran to arenas and barns and cattle 
exhibits to get something into the tube. 

These program directors know that 
this is the big field today. Something 
must be put on, and they are looking 
around to find just what it is. 


Growing Popularity 
| 


Catholic interest in video centers 
around the fact that this is a mass 
medium most effective for our purposes 
of spreading the truths of religion. But 
the field is stiff. and we don’t have the 
“know-how” of television. But no one 
does — yet, and it is to our great 
advantage to be a childhood friend of 
this embryonic giant. The Holy Father 
himself has stressed the importance of 
having men in this apostolate of sight 
and sound. 


Program Uncertainty 
What kind of program is successful 
on'TV? We don’t know right now; it’s 
too early in the industry. The news- 


paper owners of WPIX in New York 
found that their chief problem in TV 
work was their lack of radio experience 
and their lack of showmanship experi- 
ence. We too will have to learn by 
grinding practice with the cameras and 
by an avid interest in the whole scope 
of TV. Any number of possibilities of 
format suggests itself. Just as in radio 
we use dramatic shows, public events, 
personalities, music, so we have at 
least that many corresponding outlets 
in television. Now consider how these 
formats have fared on radio’s inheritor. 

One of the first rules being sweated 
out in video programing is that you 
can’t stand still, not even if you are 
singing or telling jokes. Action is the 
first requisite. People were content to 
listen to Jessica Dragonnette singing 
from the score she was holding during 
the Cities Service CBS radio show, 
but many find that the same company’s 
“Bands of America” TV show is “visu- 
ally static and uninteresting” because 
it consists merely in musical selections. 
Paying out $10,000-$20,000 weekly for 
selling gasoline, they are determined 
to shine up their packaging for this 
new sales outlet. 

The same thing happened to the 
Firestone Hour, long a high Hooper 
show on radio. When Eleanor Steeber 
sings before the television cameras she 
has to stand still in order to reach the 
mikes, but the steady focusing becomes 
tiring and leads to distractions. 


Demands Full Attention 


The radio could be heard while you 
drove your auto in city traflic or cleaned 
up the supper dishes; television brashly 
demands that you give it your full and 
undivided attention. People have ac- 
cepted this condition. Now they want 
to be shown that it is worth their while. 
In January, NBC, working along this 
line, designed four operas just for TV 
presentation, only one indication of 
the coming revolution in musical 
presentation. 
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What of dramatic programs? Here 
is an area of great interest to Catholics. 
Much has been done by them in radio 
along these lines. What are the oppor- 
tunities on TV? The Esso Company 
chose the easy way out of programing. 
went to a Broadway theatre each Sun- 
day night where a hit show was all set 
up. and showed it on the screen. But 
it was really theatre, not television. It 
dropped out after its first 13 weeks. 


“City at Midnight” on NBC experi- 
mented with real settings for its plays 
by going on location to the Bowery 
and Central Park. “Court is in Session” 
originates in Room 243, City Hall, 
Philadelphia. As in the early days of 
wild-west, outdoor movies, television 
shows in this type of program the 
tremendous flexibility and sweep that 
it is capable of effecting. “Philco 
Theatre,” now in its second year, stays 
more quietly at home. as does “Studio 
One.” which has already produced a 
special modern dress “Julius Caesar” 
and a documentary report of the “Bat- 
tleship Bismarck” which could not be 
duplicated in any theatre performance. 


Entertainment Sought 


Popular in writing circles are the 
continuity shows like “Stage Door,” 
“The Goldbergs” and “One Man’s Fam- 
ily” which move on a central theme. 
The Burton Holmes’ travelogues on 
film are a natural for selling the Santa 
Fe Railroad on CBS. Because of the 
entertainment inherent in a dramatic 
show they are popular among TV 
listeners. They come to their sets at 
night and want first of all to be enter- 
tained. Drama does it most simply. 


Sports have of course been the main- 
stay everywhere. Full of action, they 
require no production to speak of. You 
merely haul the truck and camera over 
to the Polo Grounds or the Rose Bowl 
and let it go. This field has been. 
though, an indication of the mobility 
and pace possible with the cameras. a 
technical aspect it is true, but television 
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programing is a highly technical 
business. 

The variety show is the people’s 
favorite today. By the survey of The 
Pulse. industry trade magazine, pro- 
gram content for the last six months of 
1949 was 19.8% comedy-variety and 

8.9% sports, showing that sports as a 
mainstay are levelling off. Several 
well known and expensive personalities 
lead these variety shows: Milton Berle, 
with his guest stars and vaudeville 
routine. costs the Texas Company about 
$30.000 a performance. but his popu- 
larity matches the price. Arthur God- 
frey as Talent Scout, Ed Sullivan with 
his “Toast of the Town” show and 
Groucho Marx are right behind him in 
both categories — Pulse rating of 
popularity and cost of production. 


The Ed Wynn show comes to the 
East on kinescope film, popular “be- 
cause it is conceived solely in terms 
of television and not in terms of the 
stage” wrote Jack Gould, NY Times 
Radio editor, but suffering from the 
film presentation. The script required 
for a weekly variety hour is great; 
many stars on radio now have steered 
clear of TV offers for this very reason. 
For them television is too highstrung. 


Public Issues 


The field of public events is almost 
without limit in video, for the camera 
can spy anywhere. Already it has 
travelled out to the UN at Flushing, to 
Congress in Washington, to the West- 
minster Kennels and the Chicago Live-— 
stock Exposition. On opening night 
ABC dollied its cameras down the — 
street to the Metropolitan Opera. There 
its eight cameras roamed in the lobby 
among the celebrities, went back stage 
between acts and were in the footlights 
and wings during the performance. 

“Crusade in Europe.” based on the 
Eisenhower book and compiled from 
war films. was shown as a series over 
WJZ and is now being repeated. Film 
is one way of solving the programing, 


iming and location problems, but in 
ddition to its present poor quality, 
it cannot replace the “live” show, for 
part of the appeal of video is con- 
emporaneity, of seeing “what is hap- 
pening now.” Analogous to the trans- 
cription in radio, the film has a definite 
but limited future. 


So it can be seen that today the 
exact “know-how” of television is yet 
a mystery to be solved. It is certain, 
however, that attempts are being made 
experimentally to discover that magic 
ingredient to interest all those people 
who are finding their parlors a new 
center of entertainment and instruction. 


We can not then lay out an infallible 
form to follow, for that is yet to be 
learned. But there are some empirical 
principles that are emerging from these 
past months of television operation 
which can be applied to Catholic 
programs. 


Guiding Lines 


First, these programs must be top- 
flight productions. The audience, aver- 
aging four to every set as far as can be 
determined, is in the parlor concentrat- 
ing. There can be no church meeting 
tone, no “Aunt Minnies,” as one writer 
has said, expressing his opinion of 
some religious programs. This calls 
for expert “packaging.” specifically 
for this medium. 

It is a marketing principle, intact 


in the TV field, that to “sell” a prod- 
uct, you must first create a “want.” 
Attractive form and matter that both 
entertains and informs does this. 


The use of “name” personalities is 
another way. No doubt Msgr. Sheen is 
the main attraction of the Catholic 
Hour. While 39% of his listeners 
already have their radios on at 6 
o'clock, about 2,500,000 other people 
turn their sets on just to hear him. 
Over 20 years of good programing, a 
“want” has been created. 

Secondly, the technique that promises 
to become most successful on TV more 


closely resembles that of the motion 
picture than that of radio. The emphasis 
on dramatic stories must be on action, 
not just sound. Now in its first stages, 
TV production is capable of wide 
exploration never before attempted on 
any other medium. Its documentary 
reporting and its capacity for time- 
liness far surpasses either radio, news- 
papers, or the motion picture. 


Limitations of TV 


In a motion picture the camera angle 
is changed on the average of every 
eight seconds; in television no such 
flexibility has yet been achieved. That 
is why so many musical programs are 
dull. They do not demand the full 
concentration that audiences are willing 
to give them. 


As yet TV is incapable of the specta- 
cle technique that Hollywood has so 
well developed—and over-developed— 
but in time those technicalities will be 
ironed out. It is in this sweep, not a 
re-creation of life, but an actual wit- 
ness of life, that the giant power of TV 
lies as yet unexplored. 


One final consideration is the need 
for interest and research among Catho- 
lics in this field. Admittedly many 
have not the means to investigate for 
themselves in this costly operation, but 
that does not mean they cannot use 
what others find. An increasing num- 
ber of marketing reports on TV habits 
and problems are becoming available, 
and these are invaluable aids for a 


student of the field. 


In the actual operation there may be 
little time for research or experimenta- 
tion. The pace of both radio and TV 
is too fast for that. But without a 
finger on the pulse of the audience, 
programs fall into routines and drop 
eventually from sight. In the steady 
outpouring of ideas which are gobbled 
up by a demanding medium, sight is 
often lost of the need for steady 
improvement. 

This can only be made outside the 
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pressure itself. It can be started now _ size faster than any medium has ever ' 
by newcomers who believe in_ this done it before. It is merciless in spot. 
apostolate of the visual word. Reli- ting insincerity and shallowness. 

gious programs of any kind—social, ar | 
devotional, educational — have stiff Today, the beginning of an era, is 
competition in the parlor. We have to the time to start. We ought to make. 
know our stuff. In the words of Frank friends with this young man while we 
Stanton, president of CBS, “the tele- can; we may not be invited to do so 
vision camera peels a phony down to when he enters adult society. 


——_@}———_- 


Incarnation and Transcendence 


The priest is an eternal paradox, a melange of contradictions. He 
unites fidelity to God and fidelity to man at the cost of his own life. He 
seems to be poor and resourceless; in truth there is no one weaker than 
he. He does not have at his command the political or financial or 
military power with which others strive to conquer the world. His 
power comes from his very impotence since “nothing is beyond his 
powers, thanks to God who strengthens him.” It comes from aiding. 


with an independence born of his detachment, all those who suffer, who 
are ignorant, who fall. 


No one has been so disregarded, so despised. so combatted through- 
out history as the priest. Yet it is only before him that people kneel. 


And well they know it who strive to sweep God's Church from the 
world forever! 


Nevertheless, to the end of time the priests will be for all men the 
most loved and the most hated, the most incarnate and the most 
transcendent, the “universal brother” and the unique Adversary! To 


the end of time his mystery, which even to himself is a sacred enigma. 


will transcend emergencies and civilizations. standing as the great 
witness of the invisible kingdom. Priests know this and, as they go 
for the first time to the altar of God. they are aware that until death 
they will be a “sign of contradiction.” a light to the children of light. 
darkness to the children of night. 


FE. Card. Suhard 


Le prétre dans la cité. 
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Mr. Berna examines a system which 
considers the worker as an asset holder 
in a business in which, consequently. 
he has a right to some managerial 
authority. 


THE WORKER IN 
MANAGEMENT 


New Basis for Worker Participation in Management 


James J. Berna, S.J. 


Woodstock College 


ys OF the distinctive characteristics 
of the modern industrial economy 
is the large number of propertyless 
workers — propertyless in the sense 
that they neither own nor control 
productive property. 

This is also one of the system’s most 
undesirable aspects. The propertyless 
worker is inherently insecure. He has 
no other source of income besides his 
wage or salary,! which is his return 
for the ‘sale’ of his labor power in the 
market. 


At the same time, that market is 
extremely shifting and insecure. The 
demand for labor is constantly rising 
and falling: with fluctuations in the 
demand for goods; with cycles and 
crises which seem to be an inseparable 
part of a dynamic industrial system; 
and with week-by-week decisions of 
management about levels of output 
and of profitability. Thus, a crew may 


1In the United States in 1939, there were 
approximately 30,000,000 such persons, ap- 
parently bereft of all income-producing 
property. Cf. Statistical Abstract of the 
U.S., 1948. 


be laid off this week, called in for three 
days next week, and so on. Many 
workers are alternately employed 
and unemployed, never knowing at 
what moment their only means of 
providing for themselves and _ their 
families may suddenly vanish. 


Nor is the wage of the ordinary 
worker generally high enough to en- 
able him to accumulate savings against 
the day of unemployment. There is 
not sufficient space here to go into all 
the reasons for this, but it is largely 
due to the weaker bargaining position 
of the worker in the process of deter- 
mining the conditions of the work- 
contract.” 

Security Lacking in Mass Industries 

The worker in modern society has 
increasingly come to resent his in- 
secure, dependent position. He has not 
taken kindly to being reduced to the 
status of a kind of means of produc- 


2 For a brief but excellent discussion of the 
whole position of the wage earner in the 
modern economy see Gotz Briefs, The 
Proletariat, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936, 
Ch. 1-4. 
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tion, whose price (wages), as a cost 
of production, should be kept as low 
as possible. 

Within the past two decades the 
weak bargaining position of the indi- 
vidual worker has been greatly strength- 
ened by the rise of labor unions, 
through which workers bargain as a 
group with employers. This “collec- 
tive bargaining” through powerful 
unions has done much to improve the 
workers’ condition. 


It has done nothing, however. to 
alleviate the tension which has existed 
between workers and employers since 
the nineteenth century. Indeed. that 
tension has grown considerably, with 
much greater impact on the social 
structure, since the appearance of the 
great unions upon the industrial scene. 
The cost of progress through collective 
bargaining has been increasing conflict 
and strife. How to set up a more 
peaceful and harmonious relationship 
between capital and labor is one of the 
top priority problems of the hour. 


State Seen as Remedy 


Many are coming to the conclusion 
that only through the instrumentality 
of state ownership of industry, can 
the worker be brought back into peace- 
ful and just relationship with the in- 
struments of production. Some are 
accepting this conclusion reluctantly, 
others with no qualms at all. But a 
steady drift in this direction is quite 
plain. 

The social encyclicals of the Popes 
have also dealt extensively with the 
problem of the propertyless worker 
and have emphatically pointed out the 
need of rescuing him from his prop- 
ertyless condition. In Quadragesimo 
Anno (n. 59, new translation, N.C. 
W.C.) the “redemption of the non- 
owning workers” is termed a goal 
“that must necessarily be sought.” 

Again, in the same encyclical (n. 
65) there is an important statement 
bearing on the question which indicates 
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along what lines the Pontiff was think- 
ing with respect to a solution. After 
emphasizing the fact that the wage 
contract is not essentially unjust, Pius 
XI continues: 


We consider it more advisable, how- 
ever, in the present state of human society 
that, so far as is possible, the work-con- 
tract be somewhat modified by a partner- 
ship-contract.... Workers and other em- 
ployees thus become sharers in ownership 
or management or participate In some 
fashion in the profits received. 


Practical Plan 


Recently there has been proposed 
a plan which may well be a practical 
method of implementing that worker- 
ownership partnership advocated by 
the encyclical. For want of a better 
name we will call it the “Hall Pro- 
posal.” as the key ideas are those of 
Mr. E. S. Hall, patent attorney and 
engineer.” In the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer. the basic ideas embodied in 
the Hall Proposal merit much more 
consideration than they have hitherto 
received, perhaps because they are so 
little known. The purpose of the pres- 
ent article is to present these ideas in 
substance. and to indicate some points 
and problems concerning them which 
may very profitably serve as the basis 
for further study and clarification. 

Briefly. the main points of the pro- 
posal are these: 


1. Modern business accounting 
should be recognized as_trustee- 
accounting. The business man is not 
the business, but is the trustee for all 
the asset-holders of the business. (This 
is recognized, at the present time, in 
the case of the corporation). 

2. We should recognize that a busi- 
ness enterprise is not merely an as- 
sembly of property assets — plant, 
machinery, raw materials, and so on— 
although this has been the traditional 


SE. S. Hall, The Right Way (pamphlet), 
Farmington, Conn. Cf. also, Dr. Josef 
Solterer, “Concerning Profit: a Dilemma 
oe a Way,” America, 79 (July 24, 1948) 
367-69. 


view. A business is an assembly of 
these assets plus human assets. These 
human assets are the faculties and 
skills of the work force. from the 
highest paid executive to the most 
unskilled laborer. 


3. Modern accounting procedures. 


which today take cognizance only of 


non-human (property) assets. should 
be modified to include valuation of 
human assets as well. 


4. Having recognized, even in the 
accounting process, that a business is 
an aggregation of human plus non- 

uman assets, share certificates should 
be issued to the workers as evidence of 
their status as asset-holders in the 
enterprise. 


5. These shares would be a new 
type of “personal,” non-negotiable 
share. They would entitle the worker 
to some voice in the management of 
the enterprise, and to a share of the 
profits. (It is to be noted that the 
wage-contract is not done away with. 
Workers continue to work for wages, 
in addition to which they share to 
some extent in management and profits, 
on the basis of their newly recognized 
status as asset-holders). 


Basic Concepts 


The key ideas underlying the fore- 
going points are 1. the notion of 
“human asset,” and 2. the derivative 
concept of a firm as an assembly of 
non-human (property) assets together 
with these human assets. These con- 
stitute, as it were, the philosophical 
basis on which the other points rest, 
and from which they flow more of less 
as corollaries. As such, they must be 
subjected to much more thought and 
study than has been given them. A 
critical investigation of these basic 
notions might well serve as a point of 
departure for further analysis of the 
Hall Proposal. Some of the following 
considerations may be useful in point- 
ing the way for such analysis. 


There is much to indicate that the 


traditional concept and accounting 
system of a business enterprise—con- 
sidering it merely as an aggregate of 
property assets — is inadequate and 
incomplete. Perhaps the root of the 
trouble is the failure on the part of 
modern accounting procedure to rec- 
ognize the distinction between assets 
and property. The two have come to 
be identified, but, as a point of fact. 
they should not be. 


The key note in the economic con- 
cept of “asset” is that something be 
the source of future income, that it 
have earning power. This earning 
power is the reason why an asset has 
value and is the chief determinant of 
that value. 


The concept of property adds the 
notion of transferability, and the right, 
subject to certain limits, to dispose of 
the thing in question.* All (valuable) 
properties are assets, but not every 
asset is property. Assets, in the accepted 
sense of business properties—plant, 
equipment, materials, cash—are obvi- 
ously an important part of business 
organization. But they are not the only 
part. For these property assets to 
become productive, to be a “live” 
source of income, human faculties and 
skills must be joined to them. These 
faculties and skills are not “property” 
in the strict sense of the term. But 
they are sources of income, both to the 
business and to their personal pos- 
sessor. Hence they are rightly con- 
sidered assets. and assets with eco- 
nomic value. As such they should not 
be neglected in the accounting process, 
which to date has almost exclusively 
recognized only property assets. 


Worker Supplies Assets 


If this broader concept of a business 
as an assembly of property assets plus 


4The distinction between assets, property 
and capital has by no means been suffi- 
ciently clarified up to the present time. 
This would make a fine point for further 
study. 

Paul 


human assets is the correct one, then 
it follows that the worker stands in a 
two-fold relationship to the business: 
as the supplier of labor power and 
as an asset-holder. Today the worker 
is thought of in only the former of 
these two ways, as the supplier of 
labor power, as the seller of something 
which the firm cannot do without. But 
he is no more really within the firm, 
an intrinsic part of it, than the sep- 
arate companies which sell raw mate- 
rials to the firm. 


Under the new concept, he is still 
the supplier of labor power, for which 
he is paid wages; but he is also raised 
to an entirely new level and status— 
that of asset-holder. He is the con- 
tributor of human assets to the enter- 
prise, just as others are the contribu- 
tors of property assets. As such he has 
a certain type of equity in the enter- 
prise. He has become akind of owner.® 
and enters into a kind of partnership 
with the other asset-holders. The 
worker’s equity, just as the stock- 
holder's, should be represented by 
share certificates which give it con- 
crete and tangible expression. It is not 
enough to issue to the worker stock of 
existing types, as do various  stock- 
sharing plans at the present time. The 
implication of saying that the worker 
had a right to such shares would be 
that the worker, through his laboring 
in the business, has acquired an equity 
in the existing property assets. 


New Type of Asset 


The Hall Proposal takes an entirely 
different view, and it is this that dis- 
tinguishes it from any present-day 
stock-sharing plans. Its kernel is the 
recognition of a new type of asset in a 
business enterprise — the hitherto un- 
recognized human assets. The worker is 
de facto an asset-holder, in the view of 
the Hall Proposal. These assets should 


> Not entirely in the traditional sense, since 
we have ruled out the identification of 
human assets with property in the. strict 
sense. 
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be represented by a new type of per- 
sonal share. distributed to the human 
asset-holders. Finally, since manage- 
ment is the trustee for all the asset- 
holders (cf. point two above), workers 
should participate in its selection with 
the other asset-holders. 


Viewed in the light of the above 
considerations, the Hall Proposal 
literally revolutionizes the structure 
of the basic economic organism, the 
firm. The firm has become a com- 
munity of asset-holders. The work- 
contract, has been modified, in the 
words of Quadragesimo Anno, by a 
kind of “partnership contract” between 
those who provide the property assets 
necessary for the productive process 
and those who provide the equally 
necessary human assets. 


At one stroke is removed the chasm 
which has hitherto split the basic 
organism of the economic system, the 
firm, into two clearly defined groups: 
the owners of the means of production 
and the propertyless workers. The 
worker is no longer merely a means of 
production to the owners and managers 
of enterprise. Neither is the employer. 
in the workers’ eyes. a person growing 
rich at the latter's expense. The worker 
now has status in the enterprise essen- 
tially equal to that of the “capitalist,” 
the owner of business properties. Yet 
the revolution in structure takes place 
with a minimum of disturbance to 
existing relationships: without abolish- 
ing the wage contract; without expro- 
priation of property. 


Business Becomes Community 


With this basic dichotomy in our 
economic order removed and with the 
firm now erected into a community or 
partnership of asset-holders, a good 
deal of the present industrial conflict 
between employers and employees 
might well be expected to diminish 
and eventually disappear, in large 
measure. Much of this conflict is not 
due primarily to indigence or actual 


economic need on the part of the 
workers. It stems rather from the 
workers’ yearning for real human 
status in the modern industrial order. 
Such status requires some form of 
ownership of productive assets, some 
share in the responsibility for and 


direction of economic enterprise. Then, 


too, even the conflict which at present 
surrounds the determination of wage 
rates might well be mitigated. The 
conflict is now no longer between 
workers whose sole income is their 
wages and alien property-owners. It 
is now within the soul of men who 
must decide whether a certain wage- 
rate might not rather harm them more 
as asset-holders, with a share in the 
profits, than it will benefit them as 
workers. 


Needless to say, all industrial con- 
flict will not be eliminated with the 
stroke of a pen through the simple 
expediency of issuing a new type of 
“personal share” representing “human 
assets.” A true metanoia, a change of 
heart, must develop on the part of 
both workers and owners. They must 
really come to look upon one another 
as being on anessentially equal footing 
as asset-holders, as being in a true 
partnership with one another. And 
they must begin to deal with one an- 
other accordingly. But it could well 
be the case that the introduction of the 
Hall Proposal would do a great deal 
to hasten the development of such an 
outlook. As Ignatius says. if you don’t 
feel reverent, act as if you did, and 
you will begin to feel that way! 


Problems to be Solved 


Needless to say also, there are many 
and serious problems, especially of a 
practical nature, which must be solved 
before the Hall Proposal could be 
submitted seriously to any business 
enterprise for adoption. 


One of the more obvious is this: 
how are the “human assets” — the 
skills and faculties of the workers— 


to be assigned a monetary value so 
that appropriate shares can be issued 
against them? 


Several proposals have been made 
in this connection, but the most feas- 
ible seems to be valuation through 
capitalization of the wage of the 
worker. This is theoretically sound— 
since capitalization of earning power 
is the usual method of evaluating any 
durable asset which has attached to it 
a series of future returns. 


It leaves some questions to be an- 
swered, however. For instance, might 
not such a method be an incentive to 
workers to force wages constantly up- 
wards, thus requiring a revaluation of 
their “human assets’? Then, too, how 
is seniority to be taken into account 
in the valuation? 


A second problem is that connected 
with mobility of labor. Would the 
plan tend to “freeze workers in their 
jobs”? What arrangement is to be 
made concerning his shares when a 
worker withdraws from a particular 
business and becomes employed with 
another ? 


Thirdly, it can be argued with con- 
siderable justice that if the workers 
are asset-holders, entitled to a voice in 
management and to a share in the 
profits. they should also be sharers in 
risk. The owners of the non-human 
property assets of a business might 
see those assets sold, and the proceeds 
handed over to the creditors of the 
enterprise. Obviously, the human assets 
cannot be so seized, for that would 
mean slavery or forced labor. 


Again, the Hall Proposal is not in 
itself a solution to one of the major 
problems flowing from the very size 
of large-scale enterprise: the separa- 
tion of ownership from control; the 
loss of control by the asset-holders. 
There is the problem, not only of 
determining in exactly what way the 
workers are to participate in the man- 
agement, but how to make that partici- 
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pation effective. 


It is evident that there are many 
unsolved problems as yet in connection 
with the Hall Proposal. This is only 
natural since the plan has received so 
little serious study up to the present 
time. Indeed, it is safe to say that it 
is practically unknown. 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
dispatch the whole think lightly, just 
because it might seem a bit novel and 
strange at first glance. It puts the 


whole nature of a business structure in 
a new light, and if this light is the 
correct one, important conclusions 
follow. Some form of the Hall Pro- 
posal could very possibly be the prac- 
tical means complementing paragraph 
65 of Quadragesimo Anno. It is the 
firm conviction of the present writer 
that the basic ideas are well worth 
exploring—and his fervent hope that 
some of that exploring will be under- 
taken by Jesuits interested in social 
matters. 


Christianizing Institutions 


The duty of humanizing institutions and of making the 


natural 


order receptive to grace is a serious responsibility today. For present- 
day society is characterized by a new and universal fact: socialization. 


Instead of ancient institutions: gilds, towns, provinces, etc., there is a 


tangled network of new social structures and pressures. 


Man is rarely alone to face his destiny, rarely alone to meditate 


upon it, to desire and choose it. The present-day world is complex. 


No one is completely his own master; everyone belongs to a group and 


shares its customs, its obligations, its myths. The layman must recognize 


this stratified society. 


He can no longer be content to humanize and sanctify himself. He 


must Christianize such social institutions as his neighborhood, his class 


Os 


leisure, culture, the cinema, the radio. These things are both a milieu 
and a reality independent of the individuals who compose it or are 


influenced by it. 
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All Jesuits should know the great 
social potential of the 23 Jesuit Col- 
leges of Commerce in the United States 
and how they can help actuate it. 


JESUIT TOPSY: 
THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


A Social Potential 


Raymond Baumhart, S.J. 


West Baden, Indiana 


“DD? THE BEST job you can with the 
tools you have”: a good rule of 
thumb. True, there are times when it is 
better to get new tools. But new tasks 
can often be handled very efficiently 
with tools already on hand. We Jesuits 
have a new task, the modern social 
apostolate. Fortunately, we have a 
tool that is made to order for this 
apostolate. It is the College of Com- 
merce, also called the College of 
Business Administration. 


The College of Commerce is some- 
times confused with a commercial 
business school. The latter is a voca- 
tional school, usually of a year’s dura- 
tion, in which are taught such skills 
as typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
The former is a professional school, 
usually of four years’ duration, in 
which men receive a general education 
and the opportunity to learn the meth- 
ods and principles of business. The 
object of the College of Commerce is 
to enable men to develop themselves 
for positions of responsibility in the 
business world. 

A brief look at the history of the 


College of Commerce in American 
Jesuit education will indicate its im- 
portance. and will provide the neces- 
sary background for a discussion of 
its social potentialities. 


Growth 


In 1910 Saint Louis and Marquette 
Universities first opened their doors 
to students of business administration. 
In the intervening 40 years. there has 
been in our colleges a gradual growth 
of faculty, libraries and equipment to 
accommodate these students. Today 
the American assistancy has 15 auton- 
omous Colleges of Commerce and 8 
universities with departments of com- 
merce. Only four Jesuit universities 
do not grant a degree in the field of 
business administration. Four (Ford- 
ham, Marquette, Saint Louis, Detroit) 
are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

Over the years business administra- 
tion has attracted about ten per cent of 
our students. But in the attendance 
surge after World War II, young 
Americans turned en masse to this 
field. In the 1945-1946 school year, 
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business administration students made 
up 14 per cent of the Jesuit college 
total. In 1946-1947, when our schools 
skyrocketed to the unprecedented 
attendance of 79,582, they were 24 
per cent of the total. Today one out of 
every four men we educate is working 
for a degree in business administra- 
tion. This is indicated in the following 
chart: 


Cuart 1. PerceENTAGE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCY’S 97,872 CoLLEce Stu- 
DENTS IN 1949-1950 FOLLOWING THE 
Various Courses or Stupy. 


DENTISTRY 2% 


a= 2% 


OTHER 
COURSES 
19% 


LIBERAL 
ARTS 
39% 


COMMERCE 
23% 


In a decade, our Commerce Schools 
have increased their attendance five 
times over. This rapid growth is re- 
vealed by these figures: 

At first glance, the amazing interest 
in this curriculum might be attributed 


directly and entirely to war veteran 
students. If this were the case, the 
attendance would soon fall off con- 
siderably. Consequently, there would 
be no long-term implications in the 
figures cited. But a survey of 1,400 
eraduates of Jesuit high schools, class 
of 1947, who went on to college, shows 
that more entered business administra- 
tion than any other course. Of the 
1,000 who went on to Jesuit colleges, 
21 per cent sought a degree in the 
field of commerce.! Obviously, the 
veterans are not the only students 
interested. 


Liberal Curriculum 


Such a popular curriculum is worthy 
of study. Let us compare it with the 
familiar liberal arts curriculum. The 
difference between the Arts and Com- 
merce curricula is less than one might 
expect. It is surprising to learn that 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business permits 60 per 
cent of the credits necessary for a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Com- 
merce to be earned in liberal or cul- 
tural subjects. And that the Association 
insists that 40 per cent be of the liberal 
type. The similarity between the arts 
and commerce curricula is easily 
illustrated: 


(See next page.) 


1 Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., “Colleges Attended 
by 1947 Jesuit High School Graduates,” 
Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 11 (March, 
1949) 245. 


TaBLe 1. ATTENDANCE IN THE JesuIT COLLEGES OF THE Unirep States 1n REpRE- 
SENTATIVE YEARS FROM 1939 To 1950. 


School Total Percentage Commerce Percentage 
Year Attendance of 1939-40 Attendance of 1939-40 
1939.40 . 45,021 100% 4,580 100% 
1942-43 . 37,006 82 5,436 118.7 
1944-45 28,108 62 2,848 62 
1946-47 79,582 176 19,394 423 
1949-50 97,872 217 22,999 502 
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TaBLE 2. Courses REQUIRED AT THE UNTI- 
VERSITY OF Derroir 1n 1949-1950 
FOR THE First Two SeEmesters’ 
Work or Arts ann COMMERCE 


STUDENTS. 
Liberal 
Arts Commerce 

i Credit Credit 

Subject Hours Hours 
English 6 6 
Mathematics or Science 8 8 
Religion 4 4 
History 6 4 
Latin 8 - 
Modern Language ~ 6 
Accounting - 6 
Total Credit Hours oD 34 


As is to be expected, the difference 
increases in subsequent years. But even 
in senior year, half of the credit hours 
can be identical for the two programs. 


Room for Improvement 


What about the quality of education 
in our Jesuit colleges of business ad- 
ministration? An interested Catholic 
layman, Professor James W. Culliton 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business, questions whether the pro- 
fessional standards of Catholic col- 
leges are as high as they might be. A 
study he made revealed that, “ 
while over 12 per cent of the graduates 
from non-Catholic colleges received 
honors upon their graduation from the 
Harvard Business School, not even 2 
per cent of the Catholic college grad- 
uates distinguished themselves.”” 


Father William Griffith, S.J., dean 
of the Fordham School of Business, is 
of the opinion that, “it must be our 
aim that the traditional excellence of 
liberal arts work in our schools extend 


2 James W. Culliton, “A Challenge to Catho- 
lic Colleges,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 
11 (January, 1949) 174. [It might be well 
to remark, however, that the Professor 
Culliton’s article is largely comment upon 
the Catholic Arts College, inasmuch as the 
majority of students entering the Harvard 
Business School are Arts, rather than Com- 
merce, graduates. Ep. |] 

3 William G. Griffith, S.J., “Liberalizing the 


itself in the schools of business to the 
professional business courses.’ 

These two statements indicate that 
there is room for improvement in Jes- 
uit colleges of Business Administration. 
Another question arises: are these 
colleges worthy of the work and atten- 
tion needed for improvement? 


Why Improve? 


The influential positions which grad- 
uates of these schools hold is one 
reason for providing them with the 
best possible Catholic education. They 
become publishers, teachers, business- 
men, and in some instances, union 
officials. Their social attitudes are 
copied by many of the less-educated 
people with whom they deal. Some 
become bankers, financiers — capital- 
ists. Many eventually become execu- 
tives or company owners: they make 
up management. Capital and manage- 
ment, the men with whom labor and 
the unions are so consistently at odds. 
It seems strange to find people whom 
we frequently criticize, so close to 
home. Capitalists and executives are 
the very men so often accused of mis- 
taken views on the rights of the indi- 
vidual, a living wage, profit-sharing. A 
Catholic outlook for these men is 
imperative. 


A hand-picked group of 47 civic 
officials, industrial leaders, and clergy- 
men (including five Jesuits) recently 
agreed that, “... the problem of giving 
employment policies a sound ethical 
basis was the most important one fac- 
ing America today.” + Thorough prepa- 
ration of Catholic young men in ethics, 
the papal encyclicals, and Christian 
economic principles and _ practices 
would enable them to solve this prob- 


Curriculum of Business Administration.” 
Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 12 (October, 
1949) 113. 

4 Robert Wood Johnson, “Human Relations 
in Modern Business,’ Harvard Business 
Review, 27 (September, 1949) 522. 

AGL. 


lem. The providing of such prepara- 
tion is another important task for the 
College of Commerce. 


The Church Says 


In their 1948 statement on secular- 
ism. the Bishops of this country said, 
“Christian principles should be put 
into action in economic life. It is not 
enough to find fault with the way our 
economic system is working. Positive. 
constructive thought and action are 
needed.” Where can Christian thought 
on economic life be more successfully 
nurtured than in top-flight Catholic 
colleges of Business Administration? 


Our Holy Father looks to business- 
men to play a prominent part in solvy- 
ing the world’s problems. Speaking to 
a eroup of United States’ Congressmen 
last November 27. 1949, he stressed 
the present-day need for “...a delicate 
and determined adjustment of mind 
and heart to the Divine, as well as to 
the merely human, rights and interests 
... especially ...in the sector of inter- 
national economy and finance.’ 


Ad Rem 


And here is how all this pertains to 
us. Even though we are never directly 
connected with a Jesuit College of 
Commerce, if we are active in social 
work, we will be dealing with people 
educated in such schools. Also, we 
will often be in a position to advise 
young men whose vocation obviously 
lies in this direction. Therefore, every 
one of us should realize the value of 
this branch of the Jesuit tree of 
education. 


5“The Christian in Action,” Catholic Mind, 
47 (January, 1949) 59-60. 

® Catholic Mind, 48 (February, 1950) 127- 
28, 
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Many will be directing businessmen- 
to-be in the cultural half of their 
education. Religion, English, philos- 
ophy and history teachers will meet 
these youths in the classroom. Unless 
each instructor endeavors to anticipate 
their difficulties, to understand their 
position, many one-knock opportuni- 
ties will be lost. As a result, these 
businessmen-to-be will not be ready to 
solve the important problems they will 
surely meet. For a fine example of 
incorporating social ideals into a reg- 
ular course, Father Downing’s “QA 
in History Class” in the February, 
1950, SOCIAL ORDER is recommended. 


Look at the matter from another 
point of view. We ask laymen to be 
24-hour-a-day Catholics. Have not 
future leaders of industry the right to 
ask in return that we prepare them to 
solve the moral problems which will 
turn up in the eight work hours of 
every day? 

Finally, there appears to be a need 
for more Jesuits fully equipped to 
teach, fill administrative positions and 
counsel in these colleges. Laymen 
now teach almost all of the profes- 
sional courses. For example, four- 
fifths of the economics courses are 
taught by laymen. And one out of 
every four of these men is a non- 
Catholic.’ Does it not seem that a 
minimum of professionally-trained 
Jesuits could exert a maximum of 
influence? The extreme emphasis on 
academic degrees is as prevalent in 
this field as in every other. A Jesuit 
with a master’s degree in economics 
or business administration wins im- 
mediate respect and a ready hearing 
from the industrial world. 

* Wilfred M. Mallon, S.J., editor, Jesuit Edu- 
cational Association Proceedings of the In- 
stitute for Jesuit Deans, August 3-13, 1948, 
Denver, Regis College, p. 260. 


Theologians at Woodstock examined 
the modern corporation as a _ socio- 
economic phenomenon and evaluated 
it from the point of view of moral 
theology. 


WOODSTOCK 
“CORPORATIONS SEMINAR” 


Studying a Modern Industrial Institution 


Clifford Lewis, S.J. 
and 


James J. Berna, S.J. 


ETER Drucker, belaboring the ob- 

vious, has called the corporation 
“the characteristic institution of mod- 
ern times.” Taking this as their cue, 
the Woodstock theologians’ committee 
of the ISO conducted ten meetings, 
seminar style, during the fall and 
winter months on “The Corporation.” 
We felt we had found a logical start- 
ing point for the understanding of 
modern industrial problems. 


We met about every two weeks, with 
an average attendance of 15. In all, 
about 30 theologians participated. The 
committee was fortunate in numbering 
among its members several men who 
had graduate degrees in economics or 
who had taught economics or had done 
labor school work during regency. 
Thus with each man stressing his 
specialty, little-time was needed for 
preparations, yet the group knowledge 
was substantially advanced. Doubt- 
less there are other theologates where 
similar groups with like qualifications 
exist. It is for the encouragement of 
such groups that we here briefly de- 


scribe the work done by the Woodstock 
committee. The reaction to the pro- 
gram was highly favorable, and most 
of the men want to’ continue with much 
the same procedures and subject mat- 
ter next year. 

Meetings occupied 45 minutes dur- 
ing evening recreations. The speakers 
informally presented their topics, after 
which there was a general discussion 
lasting about 20 minutes. The general 
orientation of the discussion was in 
the direction of moral theology. Atten- 
tion was directed first to the concrete 
order of things, from the detailed 
workings of corporations to a system 
of categories to which moral principles 
could be applied. 


History of Institution 
The first sessions were devoted to 
gaining a working knowledge of. the 
basic facts concerning corporations. 
The evolution of the corporation was 
briefly traced, beginning with old 
Roman Law, through the Middle Ages 


and Anglo-Saxon period, to the joint 


‘stock company, and finally down to 
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the modern share corporation with 
limited liability. Of chief significance 
throughout this development is the 
emerging distinction, becoming ever 
sharper and more clearly defined. be- 
tween the corporation as an entity in 
itself, and the members who compose 
it. This has culminated in the doctrine 
of the corporation as a persona ficta, 
existing in the contemplation of the 
law as a distinct legal personality. a 
concept enshrined in American legal 
thinking. 

The next topic treated was the actual 
structure of the typical American cor- 
poration: how it comes into existence: 
the main types of securities through 
which it is financed; and the legal 
rights and powers of the three great 
eroups within the corporate structure: 
the owners (stock-holders), manage- 
ment (directors), and creditors (bond- 
holders). The holding-company type 
of corporation was given special atten- 
tion. Finally, all this was made con- 
crete by a survey of the structure of 
four leading American corporations: 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, General 
Electric and Ford Motor Company. 
The references which proved most 
helpful throughout this first part were 
the following: Harold, An Outline of 
Corporation Finance, 1939; Drucker, 
Concept of the Corporation, 1946; 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, arti- 
cles, Corporation, Joint Stock Com- 
pany, Holding Company, and litera- 
ture supplied by the public relations 
departments of various corporations. 


Corporations and Property 


The ground had now been laid for 
a consideration of the major problems 
connected with the modern, large-scale 
corporation, Now, the corporation is, 
perhaps before all else, a particular 
form of property tenure. It isa method 
of bringing together the large aggre- 
gates of productive property necessary 
in an industrial economy. The con- 
clusion reached from our consideration 
of this aspect of the corporation was 
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that some reorientation is required in 
our thinking concerning private prop- 
erty when this concept is applied to a 
large corporation. 

Between the physical tangible prop- 
erty assets of a corporation and the 
owners of these (the stock-holders), 
there has been interposed a shifting, 
fluid layer of evidences of ownership, 
securities or stock certificates. Over 
the control, use and disposition of the 
physical assets, the legal “owners” can 
exercise practically no control. The 
larger the corporation, the truer this 
becomes. as a study of the devices by 
which corporations are controlled 
clearly revealed. 


Question of Responsibility 


The result has been an evacuation 
of the powers, prerogatives and re- 
sponsibility traditionally associated 
with ownership. The question arises 
whether the legal “owners” are really 
owners in anything more than name, 
or whether they have not been reduced. 
in the striking phrase of Berle and 
Means, to the status of “petitioners for 
the wages of capital.” Another very 
important consideration which emerges 
here is the problem of fixing respon- 
sibility within the corporation. Re- 
sponsibility becomes an extremely 
elusive thing given a radical dichotomy 
between ownership and control. The 
classic work on this phase of the cor- 
porate problem is the work of Berle 
and Means, The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property, 1948. For a fine 
summary with good bibliography, con- 
fer also Miller, Forty Years After, 
1947, pp. 203-247. 


Having thus far raised more prob- 
lems than we solved (something which 
was characteristic generally!) we next 
passed on to the problem of the size 
of business enterprise, a question much 
agitated at the present time. After 
surveying the facts concerning the size 
of American corporations, the causes 
operating to bring about growth were 
considered, and the “pros” and “cons” 


of bigness were discussed. 

The latter question was treated not 
only from the economic viewpoint, but 
from the broader perspective of social 


order and property concepts already 


developed. Finally, various solutions 
currently being proposed were re- 
viewed. Convenient references on this 
topic are The Structure of the Ameri- 
can Economy, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, and Report of the Federal Trade 
Comm. on the Merger Movement, 
1949; Bowman and Bach, Economic 
Analysis and Public Policy, 1943; and 
a series of interviews in U. S. News, 
beginning in November, 1949. 


State and Corporations 


It has been mentioned above that 
the corporation is viewed today as a 
persona ficta, a distinct legal person- 
ality which is a creature of the state. 
The relation of this creature to its 
“creator” was now taken up in more 
detail. It has been said that the history 
of the state relative to the corporation 
has been a process of slow abdication 
of control over the legal person it has 
fathered. This has come about chiefly 
because of the ever broader powers 
eranted in corporation charters, and 
through the bringing of corporations 
within the meaning of the term “per- 
son’ as used in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The net result has been to render 
the state well-nigh impotent in control- 
ling the giants it has introduced into 
the. socio-economic order. What is 
perhaps needed is the recognition that 
corporations are by no means real 
individual persons, and not to be 
judged from the standpoint of the 
rights and obligations flowing from 
human personality. This would imply 
a body of law applicable to artificial 
persons assuch. A Summary of Ameri- 
can Law by George L. Clark, 1947; 
The Constitution Annotated, (1938 
ed.), and the article “Corporation” 
in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
were helpful. 


International Problems 


The last topic taken up in the reg- 
ular meetings was the problem incident 
to the corporation on the international 
level—the question of the international 
cartels. The general principles of 
structure and the causes operating to 
produce international combinations 
were outlined. The cases studied as 
concrete exemplifications were the 
Aluminum Company of America and 
General Electric Corporation. This 
topic broadened our view of the cor- 
poration problem considerably. What 
emerges is a picture of the large-scale 
corporations as not only “states within 
the state,” but as veritable “Leagues 
of Nations,” profoundly affecting in- 
ternational economic and political re- 
lationships. In the present post-war 
world the question of cartels is not 
immediately acute. But for that reason 
it may well be the time to study the 
problem comprehensively, with a view 
to determine what policy is to be 
undertaken in the future vis a vis the 
question of international combination. 
The references of greatest help to us 
here were two Twentieth Century 
Fund publications by Stocking and 
Watkins (1948); Cartels or Competi- 
tion, (the theory) and Cartels In 
Action (the practice). 


Legal Authority 


Undoubtedly the high point of the 
seminar was the address by a guest 
lecturer, Dr. Heinrich Kronstein, of 
Georgetown University Law School. 
Dr. Kronstein, a convert to the Catho- 
lic faith, served as a judge in Germany 
and later with the anti-trust division 
of the U. S. Department of Justice for 
some eight years. He is a recognized 
authority on corporations and cartels. 

Dr. Kronstein emphasized the moral 
problems that arise because of a corpo- 
ration’s ability to avoid responsibility 
and obligations.: In some instances 
they have been allowed by the law to 
repudiate agreements with stockholders. 
In some instances they have gained 
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advantages over rivals by misrepre- 
sentation. Responsibility to owners is 
often flaunted by exchanges of stock 
and mergers. The corporation enjoys 
a wraith-like existence. melting away 
or changing shape before one’s eyes. 
Yet it enjoys the protection of the law 
accorded to flesh-and-blood persons. 


Lastly, the corporation may avoid 
its responsibility to the nation. either 
by incorporation abroad or by settling 
its legal disputes in arbitration courts 
that are outside of national control. 
Dr. Kronstein gave an example of one 
company that has moved about con- 
tinually, always seeking the optimum 


legal situs. It has been incorporated 
successively in Argentina, Spain, Ger- 
many and Luxembourg. 

During the seminar there was little 
time in which to discuss remedial 
measures. It was thought best to con- 
centrate on an understanding of the 
problems, looking at them not only 
from the point of view of the stock- 
holders, labor and the public, but also 
from the standpoint of business itself. 
Thus the groundwork has been laid for 
a more intelligent consideration of 
proposals for amelioration of the situ- 
ation suggested in the encyclicals and 
elsewhere: 


——_-}-—_ — 


The Priest and the World 


The priest who spends day and night apart from the world of today 


planning the world of tomorrow is not really apart from it. Men can 
no longer refuse to accept him as one with them. This “universal 
brother” [Charles de Foucauld’s expression] has left all things only 
to be more perfectly present to all. God summoned him, only the more 
perfectly to restore him unreservedly to every single human being. 
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E. Card. Suhard 


Le prétre dans la cité. 


SERMONS OF THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 


THE RIGHT TO LIFE— 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 


Approach — The 1942 Christmas 


message of the Pope fits in perfectly 
with our series of talks. Over and 
over again the phrase occurs — 
human dignity—the development of 
the human personality. In this mes- 
sage the human personality becomes 
the touchstone, the measure of all 
things. We must follow the same 
way to thinking. 
What is our evaluation of our 
modern industrial civilization? 
Does it help to improve the human 
personality ? 
What about women in industry, 
in heavy mechanical work? 
What is the effect of such employ- 
ment on the human personality— 
of women themselves, of children 
in the case of married women? 


More and more we have to meditate 
on the dignity of the human person- 
ality, the reverence we owe to every 
human being, the interest we should 
have in every human being and in 


his rights. 


Most fundamental of all rights—the 


right to life——Seems strange that 
we should have to defend explicitly 
so obvious a right. Yet it has to be 
touched for two reasons— 
1. Strange as it seems there are 
those who deny to human 


beings the right to life. Eutha- 
nasia. for instance. 

2. We must insist on the full 
meaning of the right to life 
as the right to live in a manner 
worthy of human beings. 


1—Denying the Right to Life 


a—In Germany it is well proved 
that the State took measures to do 
away quietly with so-called useless 
people. the old, the incurably sick, 
the insane. Why? Because they 
were considered a burden to the 
State, and as long as they are of 
no value to the State, they may be 
put out of the way. Fundamentally, 
this is a denial of a man’s right to 
life because it makes his right to 
life dependent on the State. 

b—In our own country and in 
England, there is a constant drive 
to legalize euthanasia or mercy 
killing—the painless putting out of 
the way of old people, people 
incurably sick, mentally deficient. 
Our courts and our public opinion 
have been sentimentally soft in 
dealing with crimes of this kind. 
Cases become more frequent. 

Fundamentally again, this is a 
denial of a man’s right to life. 

More fundamentally still, it is a 
failure to understand the value of 
every human life. its dignity. 
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(Maybe a word or two here on 
the value of pain, on the under- 
standing of the value of suffering 
in the Christian scheme of things— 
the value of suffering to the suf- 
ferer and to the world.) 


c—Abortion is another very 
widespread form of the denial of 
the right to life. Organizations to 
promote the legalization of abor- 
tion are constantly pressuring state 
legislatures, flooding the country 
with propaganda. The unborn 
child has a right to life as sacred 
as the right of any adult, because 
it is a right given by God. Again, 
once we start denying the right to 
any individual or group of indi- 
viduals, we are denying the right 
of all individuals. 


d—The economic theory which 
makes the workingman a mere 
commodity to be bought and sold 
on the labor market at bargain 
prices is a theory that practically 
denies him the right to life. Any 
one who will not accept the prin- 
ciple that the worker's salary must 
be based primarily on his needs 
as a human being and as head of a 
family is equivalently denying 
workingmen the right to life. 


“The payment of a living wage 
should be the first charge on in- 
dustry.” (English Bishops) 


2—The Right to live in a manner 


worthy of human dignity— 
People who are forced 
to live in slums and miserable 
shacks 
to live in destitution 
without proper opportunity for 
education 
without opportunity for proper 
medical care 
without opportunity for decent 
healthy recreation 
without opportunity to rear a 
family in decent comfort 
in constant fear of the future 
and what the future may bring 
DP’s, slave laborers 
are not living in a manner befitting 
human dignity. 
Hence, on our part— 
a realization of this problem 
at least a Christian attitude 
that we desire all human be- 
ings to live in decency 
that we be interested in the 
alleviation of misery in our 
own immediate surroundings 
that we take an interest and a 
leadership in movements 
working toward a_ better 
social order. 


THE RIGHTS TO THE 
NECESSITIES OF LIFE— 
“And everything that mov- 
eth and liveth shall be meat 


for you.” 


Approach—The question of man’s 
work, man’s remuneration for his 
work, man’s sharing in the wealth 
and property of this world is a 
complicated question. 

In one sermon we can do no more 
than touch on a few fundamental 
principles, knowing that if all work- 
ingmen and all employers were to 
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accept these principles, a way could 
be found to put them into practice 
and bring peace to industrial 
relations. 

God Himself put the problem 
rather simply: “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread all the 
days of thy life.” 

God expects every man to work 


and in return for work God has 
supplied a richness of material 
wealth from which every man should 
be able to draw a share necessary 
for complete, decent, human living. 

From the standpoint of God's 
generosity there certainly is a sufh- 
ciency in this world to supply every 
family with proper food, clothing, 
home, and all the necessities and a 


decent modicum of the comforts of ° 


life. 


From the standpoint of God’s 
designing, the whole purpose of 
material wealth, of property, is that 
it may minister to the needs not of a 
few men, but of all men. 


Actually. something has gone 
wrong with the human carrying out 
of God’s design. Somewhere or other, 
man’s greed interfered with God’s 
generosity; and the result is the 
terrible inequality, the terribly un- 
fair distribution of wealth that we 
see today. To quote again Pius XI, 
“When on the one hand, we see 
thousands of needy, etc.” 


In the use of God’s bounty, we are 
unfortunately the heirs of injustice 
and bungling and rivalries and hat- 
reds going back over a century and 


a half. 


The solution is not to be found in 
name-calling, in mistrust, in hatred 
of classes, but rather in a study of 
fundamental issues, in a keen devel- 
opment of our own sense of justice, 
development of Christian charity 
that makes us look upon all men as 
brothers in Christ, and in sincere 
efforts to live in our working lives 
and industrial lives the principles 


of Christ. 


God expects all men to work 
God expects all men to share 
equitably in the wealth of the 
world as the fruit of their work. 


Again 
God expects every man to work 
To develop what talent God has 


given him — physical, intellec- 
tual. artistic. 


To develop Christian hardness — 


had man never sinned, man 
would have worked, but work 
would have been the sheer joy 
of employing God-given talent. 
In our present state, there is 
difhculty and fatigue and weari- 
ness connected with work, and 
weariness and fatigue are a con- 
stant reminder of the sin in our 
nature; it is our reparation for 
sin offered in union with the 
work of Christ, the Carpenter. 


To support life, our own and our 


families. God has placed the 
resources at our disposal, but it 
is His will that we work to 
gain the use of these resources. 


To contribute to the good living 


of others. Every man has a 
contribution to make to the 
good living of all men. Our 
needs are many in materials. 


Hence every worker should develop 


A sense of pride in his work 
because it is a development 
of God-given talents 
because it is a necessary 
social contribution 
because it is an imitation of 
Our Lord working 
because it is a means of 
sanctification. 


A sense of obligation 
because he and his family 
need his work 
because the world needs his 
work 
because God needs his work. 
A sense of justice 
because he himself relies on 
the faithful work of others 
—the dependence we put 
on doctors, teachers, law- 
yers, bus drivers, taxi 
drivers, builders of bridges 
because work is a duty to 
himself, to employer, to 
God. 
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In return, every worker has a right 
to demand: 
respect for the dignity of his 
personal labor and his social 
contribution 
The right to work in a human 
way—not as a commodity, but 
as a man; not as the slave of an 
industrial system, but as_ its 
end; not as a tool of efficiency 
or greed or profits, but with 
that independence, responsibil- 
ity and sense of achieving some- 
thing worthy of a brother of 


Christ. 


The Ten Points 


In the section headed The Minimum that 
Christians Should Accept the Metropolitans 
write: “Recently we have heard many dis- 
cussions of the various conditions on which 
people have insisted as minimum conditions 
for civilized life. We suggest the following 
as minimum conditions for a Christian way 
of life.” Then follow the ten points: 


1. A living wage. Wages should be suffi- 


cient not only for a moderately com- 
fortable life but sufficient for saving 
as well. Less than this is unjust. 


2. The payment of this wage should be the 


first charge on every industry. 


3. The chief factors that should determine 


the amount of a man’s wages are (a) 
an agreed standard of work; (b) the 
capacity of the industry to pay; (c) 
an agreed minimum average family, 
e.g. father, mother and three or four 


children. 


4, When an employer cannot pay this mini- 
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mum living wage the difference should 
be made up. This could be done 
either by industry pooling a percent- 
age of all wages paid and sharing 
the proceeds according to needs; or in 
default of this, by the State. 

Employers and employed should be 
regarded as partners, not as rivals: 
they should unite to secure the best 
conditions for work, the fairest divi- 
sion of output and the maximum of 
harmony, Cut-throat competition which 
leads to low prices and sweated labor 
should give place to the coordination 
of each trade or industry within. it- 
self, and to cooperation with other 
trades and industries in organization 


10, 


The right to a living wage for 
himself and his family, food, 
clothing, home, medical care, 
education for his children, lei- 
sure and relaxation and recrea- 
tion, time and energy to develop 
his spiritual life, security for 
old age. 


Such is God’s design 
And such is the first charge on ~ 
industry. 

Cf. Ten Minimum Conditions 
for Christian Way of Life 
—Statement by Bishops 
of England and Wales. 


for the common good. 

A wife should not have to be obliged 
to go out to work in order to make 
up the wages of a family to a mini- 
mum living wage. 

The minimum living accommodations 
for a family should be such that no 
one has to sleep in the living room; 
that there be satisfactory sanitation; 
that there be a bathroom for each 
family. Slums should be abolished. 
There is no excuse for them. 


There should be a ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of birth prevention 
appliances. 

There should be a ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of obscene books, and 
there should be a board set up by the 
publishing associations to regulate this. 


Religious education, to meet the wishes 
of the parents, should be available to 
all school children, and on such con- 
ditions that the general education of 
the child should not suffer in any way 
from its parents’ insistence on _reli- 
gious education. 


The enormous inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth in this country, and 
the consequent control of the lives of 
the masses by a comparatively few 
rich people is against social justice. 
We have seen in our own days the 
growth of large and powerful groups, 
industrial and financial, sometimes 
competing, sometimes cooperating, but 
pursuing always their own interests 
at the expense of the common wel- 
fare. Under the strong pressure of 
war much of this evil has been 
checked by the authority of the state. 


Both profits and prices are now con- 
trolled in the national interest. The 
war, in fact, has clearly shown that 
there is no practical difficulty in solvy- 
ing the main problems of economics. 
All that is needed is a sufficiently 
compelling motive, a common purpose, 
only to be found in war? That na- 
tional interest in matters of profits 
and prices does not differ in peace 
time from what it is in war time. The 
same means, the same men and ma- 
terials are available in peace no less 
than in war. It is the purpose only 


that is wanting, the common force of 

minds and will that is lacking. 
(The above ten ponts were contained in the 
Joint Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of 
England and Wales on the Social Question, 
issued June, 1942, and signed on behalf of 
the Hierarchy by Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster; Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool; Thomas, Archbishop of 
Liverpool; Thomas, Archbishop of Birming- 
ham; and Michael, Archbishop of Cardiff.) 


* Reprinted in October 22, 1942 issue of the 
Catholic Mind from the Catholic Gazette. 


Artisan of Peace 


Somehow, despite their prejudices, the great mass of men recognize 


subconsciously a need for a priesthood. Vague though it is. this almost 


universal acknowledgement is affecting in its implications. Men think 


of the priesthood as a sort of common treasure. a shared patrimony, 


something to which to turn in time of crisis or of rejoicing. whether 


national or personal. And there is basis in reality for this vague 


recognition. By his constant stress upon the common destiny of all men, 


the priest is, and must be, the artisan of Peace for present-day society. 


E. Card. Suhard 


Le prétre dans la cite. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL SECURITY 


Text Organizes Field 


Joseph M. Becker, S.J. 


1S.0. 


i Biss MANY TEACHERS of courses in 
this subject, I have been seri- 
ously handicapped,” writes the author, 
“by the lack of any comprehensive 
and reasonably up-to-date book pro- 
viding students with an accurate fac- 
tual picture of the various social secu- 
rity programs.” Dr. Burns attempts to 
fill the need with the present book.! 


The fact of the lack—which was 
certainly real enough, and long enough 
—is in itself interesting. It reflects the 
inchoate state of social security in this 
country. We have a lot of it; but it 
is disorganized in its structure and 
cloudy in its purposes: a double deter- 
rent to any would-be writer of a text- 


book. 


Dr. Burns ends the lack with the 
present work. It is a 400-page sand- 
wich. It has a fifty-page slice of intro- 
ductory discussion, and another fifty- 
page slice of concluding discussion. 
with two slabs of factual meat between: 
one of 200 pages on the social insur- 
ance programs and one of 100 pages 
on the social assistance programs. 
Unfortunately for the accuracy of the 
metaphor, but fortunately for the worth 
of the book, the middle 300 pages not 
only present factual material but argue 
about it. Still, the emphasis of the 
book is on description: “My major 


'THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM.—By Eveline M. Burns. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 1949, ix, 
460 pp. $4.50. 
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objective is to depict the main char- 
acteristics of the various social security 
programs currently in operation in 
the United States. the differences 
between them and their relationships 
to each other.” (v) 


The author defines social security 
for her purposes by saying: “This 
book will be concerned primarily with 
income security programs, that is to 
say, with those public measures which 
have as their object the assurance of a 
certain minimum of income to some or 
all members of the population.” (p.6). 
Both a narrower and a broader defi- 
nition can be defended. This is a 
good one for the economist. Perhaps 
it reflects the fact that Dr. Burns comes 
to social security from economics. 

The introductory discussion devotes 
only 20 pages to the “why” of social 
security: eight to the threats to security 
and 12 to the inability of the indi- 
vidual to meet the threats without the 
assistance of government. This is in 
line with the book’s emphasis on de- 
scription. Perhaps, however, more 
leads could have been thrown out for — 
students who wished to explore this 
crucial area more thoroughly. 


The introductory discussion also 
covers briefly (pp. 28-39) the impor- 
tant matter of the nature of the differ- 
ence between social insurance and 
social — pardon, public — assistance. 
The author enumerates some theories 
that have been offered, concludes that 
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it is not “necessary to formulate the 
distinction between the tvo programs 
in these philosophical or teleological 
terms,” and goes on to declare: 

The essential and objective difference 
between the two social security techniques 
lies in two characteristics of social in- 
surance that are not found in public 
assistance. First, the law specifies with 
precision the conditions governing eligi- 
bility, and the nature and amount of the 
benefit. Second, the specific conditions do 
not include a requirement to undergo a 
test of means or need. (p. 31). 

There is no doubt that these char- 
acteristics are objective, but I do not 
see how the author can call them 
“essential” after eschewing “philo- 
sophical or teleological” discussion. 
The teacher will quickly see the point 
who attempts to justify to the class 
the selection of these two characteristics 
rather than of other equally “‘objec- 
tive” differences between the two tech- 
niques.—Which is not to say that I 
disapprove of the selection. I think 
it is excellent. 


The two slabs of meaty description 
are of unequal size. About 200 pages 
are given to the insurance, about half 
that to the assistances. That reflects in 
part the greater complexity of the 
insurance programs, and. in part the 
author’s preference for them. In con- 
trast to Lewis Meriam (Brookings), 
she sees the future of social security 
in the wider use of the insurance tech- 
nique. She also prefers, as she stated 
already in the introduction, that the 
payment of the insurance benefit be 
not in kind nor in service but in cash: 


The device of guarantees of minimum 
cash income has, however, increasingly 
become the major method by which mod- 
ern societies seek the assurance of a mini- 
mum of general well-being, and the pre- 
dominance of this method appears to 
accord with public sentiment. Assurance 
of minimum cash income has, indeed, the 
advantage of leaving the private indi- 
yidual a maximum of freedom in running 
his own life and spending his income. It 
does not involve government in the diffi- 
cult task of directly providing services 
and deciding which ones would be “good 


for the citizens,’ and to the more con- 
servative, it has the further advantage of 
avoiding the establishment of dangerous 
precedents for public operation of large 
public undertakings. (p.7). 


The implications of this principle 
for the current controversy over federal 
aid to education are worth noting. If 
this widely accepted social security 
principle were applied to the field of 
education (interestingly enough, the 
Office of Education is now in the 
Federal Security Agency) one would 
have to judge that something like the 
educational aid given to the veterans 
was in accord with it, but that govern- 
ment-run schools (where private ones 
were available) were not. 


The second slice of general discus- 
sion, the last 48 pages of the book, 
argues for more social security for 
more people, chiefly by the technique 
of social insurance, but with important 
expansions in the assistances also and 
with more federal participation. The . 
author voices the opinion of most 
social security theorists (I think) in 
disapproving of a separate program 
for the railroad workers. 


Dr. Burns freely indicates her own 
preferences throughout the book. As 
she remarks in the preface: 

I have attempted to adhere as strictly 
as possible to the facts when tracing the 
effects of these programs, and I have 
given lengthy references to the literature 
on both sides of the more controversial 
issues, But because I recognize that my 
own point of view inevitably influences 
the emphasis or presentation, I wish to 
place the reader on his guard by indicat- 
ing where I stand. 

The reader, or teacher, who wishes to 
learn more of that stand could do 
worse than refer to two other writings 
of Dr. Burns: the report on Security, 
Work and Relief (mentioned on page 
3 of this book) and the American 
Economic Review article (mentioned 


on p. 36). 


The treatment of the important 
problem of “experience rating” in un- 
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employment compensation is one of 
those areas where the author’s own 
stand has noticeably influenced the 
presentation. I suspect that most 
teachers will want their students—who 
will be getting their first introduction 
to the problem—to get it by way of a 
more balanced presentation of the 
arguments on both sides. The teacher 
will have no difficulty finding the 
necessary material. True to her preface- 
promise, Dr. Burns supplies good 
references to sources for opposing 
arguments. 


One also sees the personal stand 
(perhaps) in such turns of phrase as 
the following: 

...to prevent the system from exerting a 

downward pressure on existing labor 

standards... (p. 136). 

... the precise extent to which denial of 

benefits is to be used as a lever to force 

workers to accept occupational changes 

and downward wage adjustments. (p. 

416). 

This is a turn of phrase which 
would be most natural in a completely 
socialistic economy. Russia, for ex- 
ample, would inevitably think of the 
problem in those terms. In a country, 
however. where the system of free 
enterprise is the predominant form of 
economic life, and social security pro- 
erams are introduced merely in so far 
as they may be necessary to supply for 
the defects of the free market, it would 
seem more correct to give such phrases 
the opposite turn. For example: 

...to enable the system to exert an up- 

ward pressure on existing labor stand- 

ATS ca quai 

...the precise extent to which the grant- 

ing of benefits is to be used to enable 

workers to resist occupational changes 
and downward wage adjustments. 

The author's personal stand is evi- 
dent, too, in the rather easy way she 
concludes that “. .. benefit duration [in 
unemployment compensation] could 
with advantage be extended to at least 


the 26-week period...” (p. 142). It 
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so happens that I rather agree with the 
position. But I think the student would 
profit by being told that the floor of 
evidence which upholds the position is 
a thin one. He should be told how 
little we know of the characteristics of 
those who exhaust their benefits: what 
proportion of these exhaustees are 
marginal workers who are rather the 
concern of the social assistances; what 
proportion are persons who have left the 
labor market, and so forth. The infor- 
mation might delay him somewhat in 
coming to a conclusion—but in the 
academic world there is not the same 
necessity for coming to an immediate 
conclusion as there is in Congress. 


In the preface Dr. Burns thanks a 
friend of hers for “the original impetus 
to undertake this work” and adds: 
“though I must confess that there were 
many times when I regretted having 
succumbed to her blandishments.” 
Students of social security can be 
erateful that the author did succumb. 
What was a thorny wilderness of 
helter-skelter government documents 
and out-of-date books and articles has 
become a tolerably neat subdivision 
with sidewalks and bus service. A 
book like this would have saved me 
six months of time when I first began 
to study the thing called social secu- 
rity. Students of social security entered 
into a new era in 1949. 


The first job has been done. The 
essential descriptive material has been 
set out in an ordered way. Perhaps 
the author will feel free now to go on 
to that “more advanced analytical and 
comparative study” which she says 
was her first desire. Certainly, the 
publication of this book makes more 
feasible the publication of other texts 
in the field—for example, one which 
would slight description but would 
include material suited to the use of 
students of economic analysis. 
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, Clarifying Language 

Unfortunately most of the key words of 
political discussion are chameleons. Their 
meanings change as they move from con- 
text to context. Liberalism, corporatism, 
solidarism, capitalism, competition and in- 
dividualism are not absolutes. Catholics 
abhor liberalism; most American non-Cath- 
olics approve it. But it is a mistake always 
to assume that they are approving or dis- 
approving of the same thing. 


Despite the fact that the number of 
Catholic social scientists is increasing, the 
gulf between them and their colleagues in 
secular universities seems to be widening. 
Catholics rarely appear on the program of 
the American Economic Association. A 
priest has appeared on that program once 
in the long history of that association. The 
formation of the Catholic Economic Asso- 
ciation, for example, has been misunder- 
stood by non-Catholics. They view it as a 
‘ival and separatist organization. 


Unfortunately the attitude of some Cath- 
lic economists toward economic theory 
seems to give some support to this view. 
Many of them regard the theory as use- 
less, if not erroneous. But the theory is the 
common language, the system of analysis 
»f economists. An economist of interna- 
ional reputation, during a conversation 
wo years ago, said: “You Catholics have 
much to say which should be said: about 
sconomic and social policies. But you will 
lever exert influence unless you master 
ind use economic theory. By using the 
anguage and analysis of economic theory 
you become members of the fraternity of 
cconomists. What you say merits their 
espect. But without the theory you remain 
mateurs. 

Effort to understand other scholars be- 
ore condemning them seems to be a 
equirement of simple justice. Effort to be 
ccepted and understood by them is a 
ecessary condition of influence. 

Father Brown in reviewing some recent 
ferature on industrial relations (SOCIAL 
RDER, [March, 1950] p. 117) said: 

This literature is evidence that the impli- 
cations of the social nature of man and 
the fundamentally cooperative nature of 
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productive activity are being more deeply 
appreciated. These writers, each in his 
own way, bear testimony to the sound- 
ness of the solidarism advocated in papal 
encyclicals....This is a movement to 
which Catholic writers might well give 
inspiration and direction. 


The fact that Father Brown's review 
included one article written by a priest and 
a statement of business principles on which 
11 priests and other Catholic educators 
collaborated with business and labor people, 
shows that we are exercising some con- 
structive influence in the area of social 
organization and especially in labor 
relations. 


But, on the whole this influence is slight. 
What Cardinal Stritch said to the ISO in 
1946 is still true today: 

We must be honest in admitting that 

Christian Social thought does not greatly 

influence political and social action in our 

country and in the world. 
Why is this? His Eminence pointed out 
the basic cause: “We need,” he said, “a 
great deal of social thought and a profound 
social literature.” But other causes, less 
fundamental, are also important. 

We need, for example, to improve our 
communications with the great body of 
well-intentioned non-Catholic social scien- 
tists. Often they use a vocabulary, a 
frame of reference and a type of illustra- 
tion which make us suspect proposals 
which are basically sound. We, for our 
part, write from a background of philo- 
sophical values and use a_ vocabulary 
which they distrust, often only because 
they misunderstand. 


Parish Surveys 


Information concerning families in large 
city parishes is beginning to give us a 
better picture of Catholic life in the United 
States. One survey conducted recently in 
12 parishes of a very large city included 
22,305 families. More than 72 per cent of 
these families, 16,010, involved valid mar- 
riages; less than 20 per cent (2,871) were 
invalid marriages; almost nine per cent 
(1,965) were families with one head mis- 
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sing because of separation or divorce. 


Of the valid marriages almost 88 per 
cent (14,011) were between two Catholics; 
slightly more than 12 per cent were mixed 
marriages. Of the invalid marriages more 
than 33 per cent (1,430) were attempted 
between two Catholics; mixed religion was 
involved in almost 67 per cent (2,871). 


Perhaps the most disturbing infotmation 
presented in the survey was that of the 
4,301 invalid marriages, only 20.3 per cent 
could not be validated. Hence, the parties 
simply did not take the trouble to have 
marriages validated in the case of 1,106 
couples both of whom were Catholics and 
in the case of 2,314 couples, only one of 
whom was a Catholic. 


The parishes surveyed were a fair cross- 
section of the city in which they were 
located. While none of the parishes was 
among the poorest, three were described as 
“‘quasi-slum”’ areas, two were described as 
“poorer apartment areas’ and only one as 
a ‘better residential area.” 


Communities of Work 


During 1948 soclIAL ORDER published 
three articles which examined in some 
detail the structure and operation of a 
pioneer work-community of modern France, 
Boimondau. The articles were “The Boi- 
mondau Community,’ by Father Albert 
Dujardin, March-April and September, pp. 
241-46 and 311-20, and “Remuneration at 
Boimondau,” by the editor, October, pp. 
361-66. The significance of the communities 
of work 1s not only that they make for 
greater efficiency and assured income from 
balanced enterprises, but much more that 
they inspire a more human, because more 
social, life, in which work no longer fosters 
individualism, but rather a true community 
spirit. 

In “Worth Reading” we call attention 
to a short article by Mrs. Claire Huchet 
Bishop about another industrial cooperative 
set up in south-eastern France, near the 
city of Gap. The enterprise is a furniture 
factory which gives work and supplemen- 
tary income to farm families of the Champ- 
saur valley. In her book, France Alive, 
Mrs. Bishop has a short chapter on Boim- 
ondau. Further studies are promised. 


A detailed examination of one other 
agricultural cooperative at La Motte-du- 
Caire, which is about 25 miles south of 
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Gap, can be found in two articles pub- 
lished in the June, 1948, issue of Travaux 
de L’Action Populaire, “La Coopérative 
agricole St.George,” by Ch. George and 
A. Masse, (pp. 435-44) and “La Coopéra- 
tive St.George, est-elle généralisable?” by 
J. Serve, SJ., (pp. 445-58). The first prints 
the articles of government for the co-op; 
Father Serve's gives a short account of an 
agricultural co-op in the same Champsaur 
valley which Mrs. Bishop visited. 


Lt. Col. C. G. Hope, writing in the 
Christmas, 1949, issue of the British People 
and Freedom, says that 50 other such 
communities have sprung up in France 
since Boimondau was founded at Valence 
in 1941. 


Negro Crime in New Orleans Papers 


In connection with the survey of Negro 
crime reporting (SOCIAL ORDER, 2 [Decem- 
ber, 1949] 435-36) the department of 
sociology of Loyola University of the 
South made a detailed study of such re- 
porting in the six New Orleans news- 
papers during the month of January. Three 
of the papers are ‘white’ dailies, one a 
morning paper, two are evening papers; 
one other is a combined Sunday edition of 
two papers. The remaining two are Negro 
weeklies. 


One of the dailies makes no mention of 
race in connection with crime reporting, 
with the usual necessary reservations 
(SOCIAL ORDER, 1 [September, 1948] 328). 
This same paper, New Orleans Item, carried 
fewer stories of crime by Negroes than 
any of the other dailies or the Sunday 
edition. Its total was 15 stories for 26 
issues, as against 80 and 26 in the same 
number of issues of the other two dailies 
and 22 stories in five issues of the Sunday 
paper. 

The second evening paper once used 
the word Negro in the headline (this usaged 
is almost universally avoided), and the 
morning paper used the unacceptable word 
Negress on two occasions. The report does 
not state whether the word Negro was 
printed with a capital letter, as is common 
with all proper racial names. 


The morning paper printed two stories 
of crimes against Negroes by whites; the 
evening paper under the same management 
carried the same number of stories. The 
New Orleans Item printed four such stories. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE.— 
By Domenico Gagliardo. Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1949, xxiii, 671 pp. 
$5.00. 


In 1948 there was no usable textbook 
in social security, and there had not been 
any for years previous. In 1949 two ap- 
peared, simultaneously. One of them was 
Professor Gagliardo’s (professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Kansas) American 
Social Insurance. 


The term ‘“‘social insurance’’ in the title 
and in the text has a rather wider sense 
than is customarily given to it today. It 
covers what are called “‘social assistance” 
programs, as well as programs that go by 
the term “social insurance” in the strict 
sense. That is, the book deals with pro- 
grams that distribute benefits only on the 
basis of need proved by a means test, as 
well as with programs that pay. on the 
basis of need which is presumed and that 
require for eligibility only previous labor- 
force attachment. It deals with social secu- 
rity; and perhaps might have taken that 
title—this is only conjecture—if it had 
not already been pre-empted by the other 
1949 text, Eveline Burns’ The American 
Social Security System. 


The Gagliardo text is concerned chiefly 
with setting out the factual details of the 
various American social security programs 
—with a bit of their history—and with 
indicating the issues around which their 
further development must turn. There is an 
irreducible minimum of the author's own 
opinions evident in the book. That is some- 
thing of a loss as well as a gain, of course. 
But at any rate Edwin Witte’s “Introduc- 
tion’’ comment is quite accurate. “Out- 
standing in Professor Gagliardo’s treatment 
of the subject is his impartiality. He pre- 
sents facts and states positions, but he does 
not propagandize or speak with Olympic 
finality.” 

The author's own description (p. xxii) 
of the order of the book is the best sum- 
mary of its contents: 

The general plan followed in the pre- 

sentation is simple. The area of social 

insurance is divided into four fields: old 


age, unemployment, occupational disabil- 
ity, and health. For each major division 
there is first a chapter which states the 
nature and extent of the general problem 
involved. Next there is a brief statement 
of the historical background of the move- 
ment for insurance in that field. Then 
comes a description of the provisions of 
existing legislation. And finally there is 
some material on operations. In a con- 
cluding chapter, some attention is devoted 
to the factors involved in the development 
of social insurance, major defects in our 
programs, and proposed courses of action. 


As the Burns’ text is probably some- 
what more suited to advanced or mature 
students, so the Gagliardo text is probably 
better suited to the needs of the beginning 
student. 

JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
ISO 


THE CLASH OF POLITICAL IDEALS. 
— By Albert R. Chandler. Appleton- 
Crofts, New York, 1949, xxviii, 335 pp. 
$2.50. 


A few years ago Professor Chandler 
edited a source book on democracy, com-~- 
munism and the totalitarian state in which 
the greatest leaders and interpreters of 
conflicting social movements were allowed 
to speak for themselves. Now the same 
compiler, a professor of philosophy at Ohio 
State, brings his volume up to date, adding 
a selection from the most authoritative 
source of each of the political creeds which 
have moved vast segments of mankind in 
so many directions during the last decade. 
The result is a heterogeneous but valuable 
case book for college classes in political 
philosophy. 

Thucydides heads the list of world 
movers with the striking thought “we 
regard a man who takes no part in public 
affairs not as a harmless but as a useless 
character.” The Sermon on the Mount and 
two chapters from St. Paul represent the 
Christian contribution to political sentiment. 
The rich medieval period is completely 
neglected and one goes abruptly to Locke, 
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Mill and the Federalist. Modern Catholic 
thought is represented only by a selection 
from Quadragesimo Anno and an inade- 
quate treatment of Al Smith's inadequate 
letter on Church and State in the Atlantic 
Monthly of May, 1927. 

One is chagrined that no Catholic politi- 
cal philosopher less difficult than Maritain 
(whose work is cited) has yet attained the 
eminence and influence to be included in 
this book beside modern spokesmen for 
democracy like Whitman, Dewey, Sidney 
Hook and Hutchins. Only Christianity 
can make democracy live and survive, said 
Pius XII in his 1944 Christmas message. 
Would that Professor Chandler's book 
might spark Catholic political philosophers 
to realize that it is their mission to con- 
vince the world that Christianity brought 
democracy into the world and that the 
offspring without the parent will die. 


The real difficulty with this volume is its 
diffuseness. The selections cover Marxism, 
Fascism, Nazism, Japanese Imperialism, 
the philosophies of Gandhi, Nehru, the 
New Deal and the British Labor Party, 
among others. Nor is the broad canvas 
filled in by the bibliography which is 
deficient, especially in Catholic works in 
this field. Professor Chandler has, however, 
contributed in a praiseworthy manner to 
those who are struggling to understand the 
clash of ideologies all around the world. 

Ropert F. Drinan, S.J. 
Georgetown University 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
NATURAL LAW.—By Cornelia Geer 
Le Boutilier. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950, vi, 204 pp. $3.00. 


This is a disappointing book. Its title 
suggests some further light on natural law 
as the foundation and guiding spirit of the 
American democratic way of life. But the 
concept of natural law is “hazy, “a miasma 
of vagueness,” ‘‘punch drunk;” it is derived 
from ‘‘an unexaminable abstraction, man's 
essential nature; the founders of the re- 
public did not really mean what they said 
about it unless in a polemic and utilitarian 
sense; appeals to a higher law have always 
been full of semantic confusion. So, back 
to Jeremy Benthan—and John Dewey. 


The root of the trouble, it seems, is 
that this concept is equivocal. Thus Jacques 
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Maritain, when he speaks of the common 
good of the multitude as the goal of 
political life, is talking utilitarian language; 
but when he equates natural law with a 
naturally existing and naturally knowable 
order which men must follow, he lapses 
into rationalism. And the two are mutually 
exclusive. 

If the lady would think for a moment 
(to quote the advice she is fond of giving 
her opponents), she might discover the 
blend of experience and reason in natural 
law thinkers. Human nature is not for 
them an unexaminable abstraction or a 
Kantian a priori concept; it reveals itself 
to them in its operations, empirically. And 
if they learn from it the basic and necessary 
principles of the good life, they are not 
unaware of the need of supplementary 
positive laws and institutions, to be fash- 
ioned and improved in the light of experi- 
ence. Thus they will not look to natural law 
for a set of traffic regulations. But neither 
will a blind empiricism lead them to believe 
than man has only those rights which he, 
“unlike cattle,” has “won” and can retain. 
They will know that man, because of the 
dignity of his nature and his destiny, has 
certain inalienable rights though all the 
tyrants of earth conspire to enslave him 
and all the people who like to be shocking 
at tea deride his claims. 

And Miss Le Boutillier knows this, too; 
she is hardly as inhuman as her book 
makes her out to be. 

Paut V. KEennepy, S.J. 
West Baden College 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL WORLD OF 
MR. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER. ~ 
Edited by Samuel J. Konefsky. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1949, xviii, 325 pp. 
$4.50. 


Criticism of Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
appearance as a character witness at the 
first Hiss trial, as well as his completa 
of ten years on the Supreme Court may 
stimulate interest in this volume of forty-_ 
three of his opinions. The recent remarks 
of Fred Rodell on Frankfurter are some 
indication that the justice's performance 
has not met approval in all quarters. In- 
deed, the editor of this collection has him- 
self indicated the changing reactions to 
Frankfurter's judicial work by incorporat- 
ing into his introduction some statements 


that question Frankfurter’s work, as well 
as some that justify his position. 


It is impossible to write of Mr. Frank~ 
furter in black or white. There should be 
commendation for his views on the validity 
of state regulations and state taxes even 
when they impinge to some extent on the 
unexercised power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. His views prevent a 
“needless power vacuum, and conduce to 
the well-being of the states in their own 
area. Worthy of similar praise is his. in- 
sistence that federal statutes. not clearly 
conflicting with needed state regulations, 
should not dislodge these state laws. This 
respect for the states does not prevent Mr. 
Frankfurter, however, from declaring un- 
constitutional a state law that clearly dis- 
criminates against interstate commerce. 


In one aspect of this problem, Mr. 
Frankfurter's views have undergone a 
change. He began with the view that when 
state laws substantially burdened interstate 
commerce, which Congress had left unreg- 
ulated, judges should do nothing, but leave 
the matter to Congress or to the public. 
But today he has aligned himself with 
those judges who believe that it is the 
function of the Supreme Court to declare 
such laws unconstitutional. This view 
which prevents balkanizing effects on com- 
merce is a commendable one. 


Much of the difference between the 
justices today on statutory interpretation 
can be explained in the terminology of 
judicial restraint as opposed to judicial 
activism. Particularly in the field of statu- 
tory interpretation, proponents of the latter 
view are convinced that when a statute is 
not clear and when its purpose does not 
clarify its meaning, they should choose 
that meaning which is more in keeping with 
constitutional principles, the general wel- 
fare or the preservation of basic liberties. 
Proponents of judicial restraint believe that 
in these same circumstances, the statute 
should be narrowly interpreted despite the 
consequences. They would leave the con- 
sequences to the political processes for 
correction. 


Mr. Frankfurter belongs essentially to 
the latter school, and it is perhaps his 
decisions based on this theory that have 
disappointed many. It is his general, though 
not universal, adherence to this theory that 
accounts for his unwillingness to extend the 
coverage of liberty in the Fourteenth 


Amendment, to interpret narrowly many or 
the restraints of the Bill of Rights, to 
declare a statute unconstitutional if it is 
not more than clearly unconstitutional. 


In the light of these views, it appears 
more difficult to understand on constitu- 
tional grounds his votes and views on the 
unconstitutionality of bus service to chil- 
dren in parochial schools and of released 
time in Champaigne, Illinois. In those 
cases the coverage of the 14th Amendment 
was increased, the very clear legislative 
history of the no-establishment ban was 
ignored, and no presumptions were resolved 
in favor of local legislation or state court 
decisions. 


One pervasive note-runs through many 
of Mr. Frankfurter’s opinions. Judges are 
urged to practice humility. They shoulda 
not be too ready to adjudicate, too ready 
to see unconstitutionality, too sure about 
the implications of ordered liberty, too 
undeferential to administrative expertise. 
One often wonders whether what is praised 
as humility is not a confession of scepti- 
cism about the power of the human mind to 
make valid judgments about complicated 
facts and about the postulates of liberty 
and justice. If I had such doubts about the 
power of the human mind, I might decline 
to employ the positive power of adjudica- 
aion in these instances, but I would not 
necessarily invoke humility as the ground 
for my scepticism. 

James L. Burke, S.J. 
Boston College 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE 
PARTY SYSTEM.~—By Hugh A. Bone. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1949, viii, 777 pp. $5.50. 


The present volume is the fifth in the 
McGraw-Hill series in Political Science 
and is intended as a basic college text for 
courses in American political parties. Pro- 
fessor Bone, a member of the faculty of 
the University of Washington (Seattle), 
divides his work into six main sections: 
Public Opinion (70 pp.); Pressure Groups 
(127 pp.); Political Parties, History and 
Character (124 pp.); Political Parties, 
Organization and Activities (54 pp.); 
Nominations and Elections (145 pp.); 
Popular Control of Government (42 pp.). 

An outstanding advantage which the 
author enjoys over such older writers as 
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Key, Odegaard, Helms and others, is that 
he was able to include the 1948 presidential 
election with its incredible commentary on 
polling techniques as a guide to true public 
opinion. Too, the alignment of new ele- 
ments which produced the Democratic 
victory offer the writer on American poli- 
tics a whole new field of investigation as 
well as a definitive date with which to 
terminate the hectic Roosevelt era. 

Otherwise, Professor Bone’s work is not 
distinctive. His study of the ex-mayor of 
Jersey City as a typical American “boss” 
will probably not sit well with all Catholic 
readers. Stressing Jersey City’s high pro- 
portion of Catholics in juxtaposition with 
Hague’s 30-year tenure, Professor Bone 
indicates that the redoubtable mayor had 
strong backing from “the local Catholic 
hierarchy as well as Protestant and Jewish 
groups.’ The evidence seems to be in the 
author's favor, nor is this strange affinity 
peculiar to Jersey City. Parallels at various 
dates can be pointed to in Chicago, Boston 
and Kansas City, which would seem to 
indicate an unusual brand of ‘Realpolitik’ 
among American urban Catholics. 

Less compelling is Bone’s remark at the 
close of the section on political bosses ‘the 
attributes of those who kept faith with the 
people must now command our attention.” 
Among those listed ‘‘who kept faith" is the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt. In view of the 
Hiss trial and a number of other incidents 
touching on choice of personnel for vital 
governmental posts, the phrase “keeping 
faith” must be interpreted broadly. Either 
that or else the late president was hope- 
lessly incompetent in overseeing the choice 
of subordinates, 

As a whole, Professor Bone's book is a 
good one, and its clear division of materials 
will highly recommend it to teachers in 
search of an up-to-date text. 

P. Dononoe, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN POLITICS. —Edited by Edward 
C. Smith and Arnold J. Zurcher. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., New York, 1949, viii, 
437 pp. $3.25, 

Though difficult to review, The New 
Dictionary of American Politics is easy 
to recommend. Here is a handy desk-guide 
to 3,500 terms and phrases in which all 
students and teachers of American history 
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or government will be interested. As indi- 
cated on the jacket, entries touch the fields — 
of national and state government, constitu-— 
tional history, political parties, judicial 
procedure, international relations and mis- 
cellaneous political terms. Appended are 
the Constitution of the United States, a 
list of the presidents, the Declaration of 
Independence and a topical index to the 
Constitution. 

Such a compilation could hardly satisfy 
all tastes; neither will all of the definitions 
or descriptions. One, remarkable for flabbi- 
ness (and hence one with which the 
secularists will have no quarrel), is the 
explanation of natural law. 

Natural Law. The law, allegedly dis- 
coverable by human reason, which, it is 
assumed, would govern human relations ~ 
in the absence of positive law and still 
exists as supplementary to positive law 
and as a standard by which the conduct 
of government may be judged. The 
theory was originated by Stoic philoso- 
phers. In the 18th century the law was 
variously derived from reason, from the 
Bible, and from the fundamental principles 
of the common law. Nowadays, with the 
abandonment of the concept of an original 
state of nature, natural law is identifiable 
with the sense of justice, of changing 
content, which pervades a community. 

With natural law placed on so unsound 
a basis it is to be expected that natural 
right would follow the same pattern. It 
does. 

Natural rights. Individual rights, includ- 

ing those to life, liberty, and the pursuit 

of happiness, which are regarded as in- 

alienable.... (p. 260). 

Aside from such philosophical concepts, 
the Dictionary is satisfactory and ex- 
tremely useful, while the price is surprisingly 
reasonable. 

P. DonouoeE, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
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HALF SLAVE, HALF FREE: This Di- 
vided World. — By Hallett Abend. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1950, 304 pp. 
$3.00. 

The task which the author of this book 
has set himself is by no means an easy 
or a pleasant one — namely, telling the 
painful truth about the relative success of 
American and Soviet foreign policy 
throughout the world. 


In order to present a readable survey of 
affairs in a world which today is “half 
slave, half free,” Mr. Abend must deal 
briefly with individual regions of the earth. 
He is at his best in depicting the problems 
of the Far East, where he spent fifteen 
years as correspondent of The New York 
Times and as a free-lance writer. His 
account of American diplomacy in that 


‘region is a thoroughly depressing one. 


Unfortunately, innumerable facts bear out 
his accusations. And the saddest part of 
all is that all too many American people 
feel that, if only they refuse to think about 
such disagreeable events and go their 
accustomed ways, the problem will some- 
how solve itself. 


Mr. Abend frequently insists upon the 
“cultural lag’ between the thought of even 
our highest officials and the harsh facts of 
life in relation to world Communism. This 
lag in correct thinking about our position 
with regard to the Soviet Union is nowhere 
more distressingly revealed than in con- 
nection with the use of atomic warfare. 


According to the author, a careful study 
of Soviet ideology and practice reveals no 
evidence of any intention on the part of 
Russia to deal peaceably with the free 
nations of the earth. Nevertheless, many 
wishful thinkers in this country are urging 
that, since Russia now knows the secret of 
atomic explosion, we ought to resume 
deliberations which the Soviet leaders have 
always regarded as a sign of weakness. 
Most serious consideration must be given 
to the various solutions which the author 
presents in his last chapter. Failure to 
choose the right one will certainly bring 
us bitter days. 

Witiam A. NoLan 
SO: 


THE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM.— 
Edited by Francis J. Brown. Outline 
Press, Chicago, 1949, xi, 71 pp. $0.50. 


The Answer to Communism is the Out- 
line Press’ presentation of Divini Redemp- 
toris, Pius XI’s encyclical letter On Athe- 
istic Communism (1937). It is the second 
in a series of valuable publications and 
follows the successful and highly useable 
On Reconstructing The Social Order 
(Quadragesimo Anno), published in outline 
form several years ago. 


Dr. Francis J. Brown of De Paul Uni- 
versity has done classes and discussion 
groups a great service in his own basic 
outline of the document. By it one gains a 
bird's eye view of the whole letter and is 
aided in retaining it. He then applies this 
outline, sentence by sentence, to the para- 
graphs of the encyclical itself in the second 
section of this edition. 

The translation is that of Father Watts, 
S.J.; a few places are re-translated by 
the editor. Scriptural references and papal 
documents quoted within the encyclical, 
together with important dates, are indicated 
in the footnotes. 

The index, the third part of the edition, 
is complete and practical. 

Wiuiam M. J. Driscort, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE STRENGTHENING OF AMERI- 

CAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
— A Symposium. Cornell University 
Press. Ithaca, New York, 1949, vii, 134 
pp. $2.00. 


This book of five essays represents the 
first part of the Cornell Symposium on 
“America’s Freedom and Responsibility in 
the Contemporary Crisis." The lecture 
series, initiated in the spring of 1949, has 
as its purpose the analysis of major prob- 
lems facing our society ‘in such a manner 
as to outline possible solutions and at the 
same time to incite and encourage, . . . 
further discussion of these problems” 
(p. v). 

The topics selected for the first sympo- 
sium are all of great current interest, and 
the individuals engaged to analyze the 
problems are, for the most part, persons 
who deal objectively and competently with 
the subjects under consideration. In a 
brief review perhaps no better recommen- 
dation of this book can be given than 
listing its table of contents: 1. “The Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946: A First 
Appraisal,” by A. S. Monroney; 2. ‘The 
Problem of Industrial Mobilization,” by 
Thomas J. Hargrave; 3. “The Case against 
the Federal Loyalty Program,” by Thru- 
man Arnold; 4. “The Presidency: Its Burden 
and Its Promise,’ by Don K. Price; 5. 
“The Formulation of American Foreign 
Policy,” by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 


The excellent essays of Mr. Monroney 
and Mr. Price should be of interest to all 
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those concerned with the problem of gov- 
ernmental reorganization. Their analyses are 
not the end product of academic discussion 
but the conclusions reached from intimate 
first-hand grappling with the problems— 
Mr. Monroney as vice-chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress (1946) and Mr. Price as assistant 
to former President Hoover in his study of 
the presidency for the Hoover Commission. 
Vircit C. Brum, S.J. 
ISS 


KARL MARX AND THE CLOSE OF 
HIS SYSTEM.—By Eugen von Béhm- 
Bawerk. And BOHM-BAWERK’'S 
CRITICISM OF MARX. —By Rudolf 
Hilferding. Edited with an introduction 
by Paul M. Sweezy. Augustus M. Kel- 
ley, New York, 1949, xxx, 224 pp. $3.50. 


The continuing presence and ominous 
growth of Communism have kept interest 
in Marx and his system very much alive. 
This accounts for Augustus Kelley's de- 
cision to reprint two of the most important 
critical analyses of the Marxian system 
that can be found in the huge mass of 
literature devoted to that subject. Both of 
these items appeared during the youth of 
Marxism, the one in 1896, the other in 
1904. 


Bohm-Bawerk, of course, is one of the 
most distinguished names in the history 
of economic thought, and his place on the 
honor roll of economists is secure. When 
he wrote his criticism of Marxian eco- 
nomics he had already achieved inter- 
national fame. As a consequence, it was 
respectfully accepted, widely circulated and 
generally incorporated into subsequent 
attacks on Marxism. It was regarded as 
the classic work on this subject. But it 
should be noted that, if Boéhm-Bawerk's 
reputation had depended on the intrinsic 
merits of this work, it most certainly would 
not be nearly so great as it is and was, 
for the job is not especially noteworthy. 
However, it is valuable for us, because it 
expresses most adequately the attitude 
which those who adopt the subjective 
marginal utility theory of value must 
necessarily asume towards the Marxian 
analysis. 

Compared with Béhm-Bawerk, Rudolf 
Hilferding is a rather obscure figure in the 
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history of economic thought, although his 
chief contribution to Marxian literature, 
Das Finanzkapital, is a book of consider- 
able importance. Hilferding was an influ- 
ential socialist who opposed union with 
the Communist International in 1920 and 
ended up in the right wing of the Social 
Democratic Party. Twice he held the 
post of German Finance Minister. He fled 
from the Gestapo in 1933 only to be 
captured by them in France in 1941. 


Hilferding was only 25 when he pub- 
lished his criticism of Bohm-Bawerk's criti- 
cism, yet he manifests a keener insight into 
economic reality than does the renowned 
veteran. His work is valuable as a clear- 
cut statement of the conflicting fundamental 
viewpoints which characterize the orthodox 
economist on the one hand and the Marx- 
ian economist on the other. This is the 
only full-scale Marxian reply to Béhm- 
Bawerk's criticism. 


This book has an appendix which con- 
tains a paper by the famous mathematical 
statistician, Ladislaus von Bortkiewicz, on — 
the transformation of values into prices of 
production, one of the knottiest problems 
in Marxian economics. This is its first 
appearance in English translation. 

Cornetius A. Etter, S,J. 
ISS 


SECURITY FOR THE PEOPLE: Ways 
of Maintaining Full Employment and 
High Farm Income. — By Roland W. 
Bartlett. Wilcox and Follett Co., Chi- 
cago, 1949, vii, 303 pp. $3.75. 


After previous published studies on the 
milk industry, Professor Bartlett of the 
University of Illinois here makes his general 
contribution to analyzing and solving the 
recurrent problem of “boom-and-bust.” His 
text comprises only half of the book; the 
remainder consists of 30 handy tables on 
industrial and agricultural statistics, and an — 
excellent series of 15 essays by other 
authors, including our own Father Masse 
of America. 


The author first faces the problem: pri- 
vate industry periodically fails the econ- 
omy, particularly in the price and produc- 
tion policies of the few dominant corpora- 
tions. Their oligopolistic control of wages 
and prices wreak graver havoc on the 
agricultural than on the industrial economy, 


and thereby ultimately on the economy as 
i whole. The answer is not in government 
capitalism, which has largely replaced 
orivate capital in Europe, but rather in the 
slimination of monopolistic practices and in 
consistency of economic growth. 

In turn the author examines the feasibility 
and urgency of instituting real competition 
in pricing and stable employment in indus- 
try. Then he explains and urges an appli- 
cation of the federal milk-market order and 
flexible price policy to other industries to 
assure both fairness and competition. Next 
Bartlett turns his attention to the con- 
sumers, breadwinner and housewife, who 
need adequate purchasing power. He urges 
wide application of the guaranteed annual 
wage 4 la Hormel, Nunn-Bush and Proctor- 
Gamble, citing the invaluable effect such 
steady purchasing power would have on 
the entire economic system. His two chap- 
ters on cooperatives in which he appears 
especially competent, are excellent. 

The book cuts across several practical 
socio-economic ideas, and should be partic- 
ularly helpful to students groping for 
answers to complex, down-to-earth prob- 
lems. Some answers are too simple, and 
Bartlett’s plan to have federal participation 
in industrial peace programs might lead 
more nearly than he wishes to government 
control. But the practical and stimulating 
approach will sharpen the reader's appreci- 
ation of the issues and will repay both 
reading and reference. 

JosepH B. ScHuyter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL RESPONSI 
BILITY. A New Educational Approach. 
—By Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar 
M. Douglass. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
and Yale Plan Clinic, New York, 1949, 
xvi, 304 pp. $3.50. 

This book is to be highly recommended. 
It contains more useful information about 
problems of alcohol, alcoholism and alcohol 
education than I have seen in any other 
single volume. Mr. McCarthy is a graduate 
of Boston College and is executive director 
of the Yale Plan Clinic. Mr. Douglass is 
assistant superintendent of schools in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 

In Part I, Basic Principles and Facts, 
historical and contemporary drinking prac- 
tices and attitudes are discussed. The 
development of attempts at social control 


and the rise of the organized temperance 
movement are described. The physiological 
and psychological effects of alcohol on the 
individual and the significance of these 
effects on society are weighed. Present- 
day systems of control of the sale of alco- 
holic beverages and of measures designed 
to provide treatment facilities for alcoholics 
are briefly described. 


At the end of Part I the authors recom- 
mend a five-point program for stimulating 
social control and public responsibility for 
problems of alcohol. The program com- 
prises 1. a realignment of social attitudes, 
2. an expanded program of education, 3. a 
nation-wide drive to reduce traffic accidents 
associated with drinking, 4. public respon- 
sibility for the treatment of the alcoholic, 
and 5. improved administrative procedures 
for the control of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages. 


As a practical contribution to this pro- 
gram Part II, An Approach through Edu- 
cation, is directed to educators. It contains 
detailed suggestions on the aims, content 
and organization of an alcohol-education 
program for secondary schools. 


The book could be used as a general 
text for college courses and especially for 
training classes of prospective teachers. 
But parents, teachers, priests, social work- 
ers, and others with an academic or practi- 
cal interest in the problems of alcohol will 
find the book rewarding. 


The alcohol problem is basically impli- 
cated in various moral problems, especially 
self-discipline. The authors probably have 
more confidence in mental hygiene as an 
answer to these problems than I have. 
Mere mental hygiene is no substitute for 
character training and the development of 
the moral virtues. Training in virtue is 
preeminently, but of course not exclusively, 
the province of religious teachers. We 
cannot hope for the solution of the alcohol 
problem on a merely natural or scientific 
basis. Supernatural motivation and edu- 
cation sub specie eternitatis are indispen- 
sable to the solution of any problem that 
involves the use of a creature so attractive 
to fallen man’s sensitive appetite as alcohol. 

Alcohol and Social Responsibility, within 
the limits the authors set themselves, is a 
highly successful work and deserves a 
place in all our libraries. 

Joun C. Forp, S.J. 
Weston College 
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quainted with Hobson's writings. Students: 
of economics are familiar with some of his: 
ideas, especially his theory of business: 
cycles, but few have read even his key) 
works, among which this volume must} 
certainly be numbered. 

It is fortunate that Hobson's Work and| 
Wealth has been reprinted at a time when | 
the attention of so many people is directed | 
toward problems of economic welfare and | 


THE SALVATION OF THE NA- 
TIONS. — By Jean Danielou, SJJ., 
Angeline Bouchard, tr., Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1949, ix, 118 pp. $2.00. 

This is a splendid little book that does 
far more than it professes to do. It pur- 
ports to present a theology of the missions, 
but its lessons are pertinent to every Chris- 
tian life. 


Missionary activity is important today 
because men are conscious of one world 
now more than ever before, and only 
world spiritual movements will win a place. 
Among these Pere Danielou sees Commu- 
nism, Islam, Buddhism and Christianity. 
Christians must recognize their religion as 
capable of enlivening all civilizations and 
be prepared to adopt from each whatever 
is suitable. 


In every civilization—and more radically 
in man himself—there are religious qualities 
and capacities which await Christianity. 
The role of the missioner (and, indeed, of 
every Christian) is to discover the elements 
which can be “incarnated” by Christianity 


and perfected (e.g., the synagogue service . 


in the fore-Mass or Plato and Aristotle in 
Augustine and Aquinas), meanwhile dis- 
covering and eliminating the false. 


This work of the Church, begun by 
Christ and guided always by the Holy 
Spirit, is the building up of the whole 
Christ, in faith, by the gradual unfolding 
of revelation (to which each civilization 
can contribute) and in concrete reality, 
by the evangelization of all nations. This, 
moreover, is the hopeful view of history 
which is every Christian's legacy. 

Pere Danielou's book is fota quanta 
theological; for that precise reason it is of 
value to every Jesuit interested in the social 
apostolate. 

Francis J. Correy, 
° 


WORK AND WEALTH: A Human 
Valuation.—By J. A. Hobson. Peter 
Smith, New York, 1948, xvi, 242 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a reprint that first appeared in 
1914 and reappeared, with revisions, in 
1933. The author, an Englishman, died in 
1940 at 82 years of age. 

This long life was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to writing and lecturing on economic 
and political subjects, the volume of which 
was enormous. Few Americans are ac- 
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cooperation, because the core of this book : 
consists of an analysis of the real human. 
costs of production, of the real utility of ' 
consumption and of the organic character ° 
of economic life. This book will help the 
reader to appreciate the human realities 
that lie hidden behind money, and such an 
appreciation is essential to successful plan- 
ning for economic welfare. 

Corne.ius A. Etter, S.J. 

ISS 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY, 1914-1921.—By A. 
Joseph Berlau. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1949, 374 pp. $4.75. 
Mr. Berlau presents a factual analysis 

of why an important, Marxist, doctrinaire 

party rejected its own fundamental tenets. 

The study is significant because prior to 

1917 Germany was the international center 

of Socialism, and the Social Democratic 

Party was the moral embodiment of the 

Socialism of Germany. 


After two preliminary chapters describing 
the early history of the party and its 
ideological roots, the author takes up in 
chronological order events of major politi-. 

s 
cal importance in Germany from 1914 to 
1921. He shows how the external forces 
of persecution, national Prosperity, eco- 
nomic crisis, political ascendency, the 
Russian Revolution and war hysteria all 
affected the party line. 


As to internal forces, despite a dissident. 
minority, it would seem that the party 
leaders began by trimming their sails to 
meet adverse opinion and ended by chang- 
ing their destination to ride before a tail 
wind of popular support. 

The book represents accurate historical 
reporting and provides an interesting case 
history for political theory in the study 
of political parties, 

Georce A. Curran, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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_ Dr. George F. Davidson, “The Role of 
_ Children’s Allowances,” Catholic Mind, 

48 (March, 1950) 162-73. 

The Canadian Deputy Minister of Wel- 
are reviews the social and economic rea- 
sons that make family allowances neces- 
sary, the present provisions of the Canadian 
law and some of the benefits that have 
come to the family and to the whole 
society in Canada as a result of its enact- 
ment. 


Sumner H. Slichter, ‘““The High Cost of 
Low Incomes,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, March 5, 1950, pp. 10 and 54ff. 
The Lamont Professor of Economics at 
Harvard reviews much of the material on 
low-income families covered by an article 
in the April issue of sociAL ORDER, empha- 
sizes the socio-economic losses that result 
from such incomes and surveys govern- 
mental measures for family relief. 
¢ 


John L. Thomas, S.J., “The Urban Im- 
pact on the American Catholic Family,” 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 
10 (December, 1949) 258-67. 

Father Thomas examines the factors 
which contributed to breakdown of mar- 
riage in 7,000 cases in a large urban center. 
Drink was the most frequently reported; 
adultery was second. Most significant con- 
clusion was that the problem of making 
initial adjustments must be supplemented 
by recognition ‘‘that marriage is a dynamic 
‘union requiring constant adjustment along 
constantly changing lines.” 

© 


Gerald Kelly, S.J., “Notes on Moral 
Theology,” Theological Studies, 11 
(March, 1950) 34-77. 

Several sections of the annual survey of 
moral theology are of interest from the 
point of view of social reform. Notable 
among these are the section on Social 
Order (pp. 38-42) and the section on 
justice (pp. 49-51). 

° 


Russell W. Davenport, “Health Insur- 
ance is Next,” Fortune, 41 (March, 
1950) 63-67 ff. 

A lengthy article which examines two 
proposals for Federal health insurance, 
one, the administration proposal of uni- 
versal compulsory health insurance, the 
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other, a Republican bill establishing a 
voluntary system. Davenport evidences 
general approval of the latter, at least as 
an alternate proposal. 


Albert L. Warner, “The Chaos of Con- 
gress,’ Harper’s, 200 (March, 1950) 60- 
65. 

A good catalogue of inefficiences and 
chicaneries that have survived attempts at 
Congressional revamping. The author pro- 
poses three reasonable improvements that 
would improve the situation considerably: 
1. a single budget appropriations bill to 
give Congress a clearer idea of its spend- 
ing, 2. a shakeout of committee chairman- 
ships, 3. some limitation on Senate debate. 

° 


Claire Huchet Bishop, ‘Revolution in 

the Valley,” Commonweal, 51 (March 

24, 1950) 623-25. 

Reports establishment of a cooperative 
for furniture-making in the Champsaur 
valleu in south-eastern France by Abbe 


Poutrain, as well as the economic and 
social results of the enterprise. See 
“Trends’’. 


Carroll R. Daugherty, “Organized Labor 
and the Public Interest,” Yale Review, 
39. (Spring, 1950) 454-70. 

A thoughtful and judicious examination 
of the present use of trade-union power 
with suggestions for management, labor 
and the government that will contribute to 
industrial peace and more vital considera- 
tion of the public good. 

® 


Peter F. Drucker, “Management Must 
Manage,” Harvard Business Review, 28 
(March, 1950) 80-86. 

Change from small- to large-scale in- 
dustry has concentrated management and 
reduced the number who appreciate its 
function. Many more people must ‘be given 
that appreciation by being given a share 
in the role. For workers, the author pro- 
poses control of non-economic plant affairs, 
when necessary in accordance with man- 
agement-determined policies. For manage- 
ment, he urges anticipation of socio-eco- 
nomic pressures that will indicate their 
ability to manage for community welfare. 
This is a summary of his forthcoming 
book, The New Society; the Anatomy of 
Industrial Order. 


The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 


THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 


by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of apr soo fia farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families eae | 


in raising children. Proposals for the U. 
25c 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
25c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. | city problem. 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 
STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 
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